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Ban on discovering if 
TE901 was licensed 







by Allan Parker and 
Warren Berryman 

NATIONAL Business Review 
has been barred from access to 
a Ministry of Transport 
register of air licences that 
could disclose whether Air 
New Zealand's ill-fated TE901 
Erebus flight was properly 
licensed. 

An NBR reporter produced a 
written legal opinion stating 
that the Air Services Licensing 
Authority register of air ser¬ 
vices licences, held by the 
Secretary of Transport, is a 
public document. 

But the ministry's head office 
solicitor refused to show us the 
register, which contains details 
of air service licences held by 
Air New Zealand and other air 
operators. 

The solicitor said he 
disagreed with our legal advice 
and maintained that NBR — 
representing the general public 
— had no right ro inspect the 
register. 

"Our view is that persons 
with a special interest would be 
permitted to see the register," 
he said. 

Examples of "persons with a 
special interest” included 


potential competitors for ex¬ 
isting operators and travel 
agents making an arrangement 
with a carrier and trying to find 
if the carrier was a legitimate 
operator. 

He did not consider NBR in 
particular, newspapers in 
general, or the general public, 
have the required “special in¬ 
terest”, nor that the register is a 
public document. 

But, he admitted there was 
no past case history to support 
his decision. 

The NBR action is the first 
time such a request has been 
made, although he said the 
legal consortium acting on 
behalf of a large group of 
Erebus victims' families and 
dependents has also asked if Air 
New Zealand had a valid 
licence for the Erebus flight. 

If not, the airline might be 
open to prosecution by the 
Ministry of Transport and 
families seeking damages 
against the airline could argue 
that the $42,000 liability limit 
on Air New Zealand does not 
apply. 

NBR wanted to inspect the 
register to find out if Air New 
Zealand had a licence for the 


Explorer’s disclosures 
may have breached Act 


! "-E. 
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by Klaus Sorensen 

BUDDING offshore explorer, 
New Zealand Oil and Gas Ltd, 
may have breached the Com¬ 
panies Act. 

NBR understands the Justice 
Department commercial affairs 
division is looking at written 
material produced by the com¬ 
pany for a press briefing two 
weeks ago, to see if it con¬ 
travenes..the Companies Act 
section relating to the advertise¬ 
ment of a prospectus. 

- But the explorer, which is 
about to float a $20 million 
issue, will not be the first to fall 
foul of the Act's section 48(B).' 

Two years ago several 
finance companies broke the 
strict requirements of this sec¬ 
tion with advertisements for 
debenture issues. The Justice 
Department prosecuted to em¬ 
phasise that the section must be 
strictly adhered to. 

NZ Oil and Gas held a press 
briefing on June 23 in Well¬ 
ington} where it confirmed it 
was making a public issue. It 
produced background informa¬ 
tion on its plans. 

The company held a function 
that evening for institutional 
investors*; but NBR 
understands the department is 
concentrating on the 
documents issued to the press. 


flight that ended in the deaths 
of 257 people. 

All domestic flights must 
have a current air services 
licence, issued by the Air Ser¬ 
vices Licensing Authority, 
which is a separate legal body 
deemed to be a commission of 
inquiry. But the ASLA is close¬ 
ly linked with the Ministry of 
Transport. 

ASLA licences are entered in 
the register of air services 
licences, which is kept by the 
Secretary of Transport. 

The Air Services Licensing 
Authority Act 1951 is silent on 
the right of public inspection of 
the register. In other words, it 
neither says the public has ac¬ 
cess, nor does it specifically 
deny such access. 

When NBR first approached 
the ministry to see the register, 
we were told it was not a public 
document. We then sought a 
legal opinion. 


According to that opinion: 
“In u case such as the present 
one where the statute is silent 
as to whether the register may 
be inspected, that matter (the 
right of inspection) must be 
determined front a considera¬ 
tion of the statute itself and if 
necessary the legislation con¬ 
nected with it. 

“In that respect we note that 
section 51 of the Air Services 
Licensing Act provides that the 
Air Services Licensing Act pro¬ 
visions are in addition to other 
legislation including the Civil 
Aviation Act 1964. 

“Reference to the Civil Avia¬ 
tion Act 1964, and regulations 
made under that Act, make it 
clear that many persons are ex¬ 
pected to be familiar with the 
provisions of aviation licences; 
and indeed in some cases it may 
be an offence for a licence- 
holder to fail to comply with 
the requirements of a licence.’* 


Des Dalgety . . . reluctant. 

Prom this, the opinion con¬ 
cluded, if it can be 
demonstrated that it is 
necessary for a member of the 
public to be familiar with the 
conditions of a licence, then the 
public must be entitled to in¬ 
spect the register and a general 
right of public inspection and 
search can be said to exist. 

“There are at least three clear 
reasons why a public right of 
inspection must, in our opin¬ 
ion, exist. These arc: 

• Many airline tickets contain 
an exemption clause which pro¬ 
vides i hat the airline operator is 
not obliged to provide si service 
which is not in accordance with 
the licence. For example, pari 
of the conditions of a typical 
Air New Zealand ticket are that 
the company ‘reserves the right 
to refuse carriage to any person 

Continued Page 12 


The institutional briefing ap¬ 
parently was verbal only. 

Section 48(B) relates to “cer¬ 
tain advertisements deemed to 
be prospectuses”. 

It defines advertisement as 
“any notice, circular or other 
document" and states that such 
documents shall not be deemed 
to be a prospectus “If it con¬ 
tains no information or matter 
other than any or all of the 
following matt era'’, namely the 
number and description of 
shares offered or intended to be 
offered, the terms of the offer, 
the name of the proposed com¬ 
pany and its paid-up share 
capital, as well as a statement 
on the general nature of the 
business, names and addresses 
and occupations of the direc¬ 
tors, brokers and underwriters. 

According to the Act, "every 
such advertisement as aforesaid 
that does not conform to the re¬ 
quirements of sub-section I of 
this section shall be deemed for 
the purposes of this Act to be a 
prospectus and all the provi¬ 
sions of this Act and all other 
enactments and rules oflaw as 
to the contents of prospectuses 
and as to liability in respect of 
statements in and omissions 
from prospectuses, or other¬ 
wise relating to. prospectuses 
shall apply and have effect ac¬ 
cordingly," 

Continued Page 5 
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Albatrosses, cows, people safe — smelter report 


by Ann Taylor 

A ROYAL albatross colony, re¬ 
mains of people seen by Du¬ 
mont D’Urville in 1840 and 
"discernible denial mottling” 
in cows will be untouched by 
the 200,000 tonnes of 
aluminium to be produced on 
their doorstep every year. 

The 300-page environmental 
impact report prepared by 
South Pacific Aluminium Ltd 
to concur with National 
Development Act requirements 
did, in its eight-month gesta¬ 
tion period, find out a lot about 
the heads of Otago Harbour. 

Urtica ferox — the common 
nettle — will aid regeneration 
on the land which will accom¬ 
modate the major user of our 
“electricity surplus”. Twenty- 
four perspectives illustrate the 
visual impact of the generator 
of 2 to 3 per cent of our gross 
national product. 


The company intends to be 
“both a good neighbour and a 
good employer”. Close 
neighbours will have to be 
removed from around the site 
but the company intends to 
“cushion" this impact by pur¬ 
chasing properties at above the 
market price. 

A $20 million wage bill, into 
the pockets of 1000 to 1200 
employees at peak construction 
time, will bring new people 
(570) to the area, slow popula¬ 
tion decline and “tend to alter" 
the ageing Dunedin profile. 

One of the “significant social 
implications is that of unrealis¬ 
ed expectations; hoped-for 
booms, which when not realis¬ 
ed, result in disappointment 
and frustration" are guarded 
Bgainst in the company's 
report. 

Business confidence will in¬ 
crease, demand for 
maintenance and servicing will 


increase, slack capacity will be 
taken up and Dunedin will live 
happily ever after. 

The report addresses itself to 
site specific environmental im¬ 
pacts and social aspects specific 
to the Dunedin area. But the 
Government's decision to sell 
electricity for the smelter was 
based on “the net national 
benefit . . . In particular the 
potential of the industry to earn 
net foreign exchange" says the 
report. 

“Local and international 
observers recognise that reliev¬ 
ing this balance of payments 
constraint is essential to rekin¬ 
dle economic growth, reduce 
unemployment, and reverse the 
net outflow of people." 

To these ends the gross 
foreign exchange earnings are 
expected to be $350-400 
million a year, a figure which is 
a long way from Treasury 
estimates, supplied two weeks 


ago in Parliament, that when 
the smelter is producing in 
1988-89 it will generate $150 
million, in 1989-90 $155 
million in foreign exchange. 

The report spells out the at¬ 
traction of New Zealand to the 
project’s sponsors. 

• A secure and competitively- 
priced electricity supply is 
available; 

• There is access to near-by 
alumina supplies from 
mainland Australia; 

• Existing smelters have 
established that distance from 
the main world markets is not a 
comparative disadvantage; 

• A stable economic and 
political climate prevails. 

“A key factor in the siting of 
new aluminium smelters is a 
reliable source of electricity at 
an acceptable price” says the 
report which does not address 
itself to what has been the most 
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contentious issue — the price of 
the power. 

“The project came about in 
response to a Government 
development strategy to utilise 
electricity to create growth in 
exports. The availability and 
price of power and whether the 
project is in the overall national 
interest — these matters lie 
properly within the ambit of 
Government policy, and arc 
not discussed here" says the 
report. 

It then goes on to quote 
Growth Opportunities in Neto 
Zealand 1979: "At least 5000 
GWh of electricity could be 
available ... for certain in¬ 
dustrial developments at a con¬ 
cessional price. 

"The concessional rates are 
negotiable and will be available 
to companies that locate in the 
South Island and that install 
new plant which uses more 
than 25 GWh of electricity per 
annum." 

The second smelter and the 
third potline at Bluff will ab¬ 
sorb all the excess capacity. 
The electricity division of the 
Ministry of Energy, in answer 


to concern expressed by t 
Electrical Supply Author^ 
Association on the project'll 
feet on the bulk elecirjf 
tariff, prepared a study. T 

The Cualition for qI. 
Government — assiduous i£ 
preters of power prices —i 
the study produced fig' 
which support Ent' 
Minister Hill Birch’s advoc 
of the second smelter. ! 

After detailed discus/ 
with departmental off* 
COG concluded that 1 
department “expects to i 
sidise the power by $! 
million, which will be fine 
almost entirely by borro 
from Government ... 
burden will be borne by ft 
generations of taxpayers n 
than electricity consumers.' ^ 

COG’s report says if 
department's figures haver 
been seen in their true ligfri 
a description of several poa 
ways of meeting the con 
developing alumini 
smelting in this country o 
heavily subsidised basis". 

Continued Paei 


The week in brief 


A CABINET decision to "fast- 
track" the Arainoana smelter 
was challenged in two actions 
before the Court of Appeal. A 
declaration that the decision 
was outside the scope of the 
National Development Act was 
sought by environmental 
groups. 

THE Australians’ requirement 
that trans-Tasman travellers 
use passports came into force. 
A few would-he emigrants 
were refused seals on a plane 
for not having passports. They 
may have to wait in the 
passport queue, with a backlog 
of 28,000 applications, and 
6000 new ones being received 
weekly. 

TOTAL claims front the 
families of Erebus air crush vic¬ 
tims are expected to be close to 
$80 million. 

EMPLOYERS stalled the 
drivers awurd talks by demand¬ 


ing that a final report on 
committee which has V. 
reviewing the award' 
presented before talks c 
tinned. 

LIQU1GA8 circumvcD. 
bans mi currying LEG on> 
t.nnk Strait ferries and f- 
poses to use u private h«■ 
curry LEG to the fuel-star- 
top of ihe South Island. 
JOURNALISTS’ prowessr 
being checked out by 
Eolice. A Cabinet paper on'i 
Commission liir the F.nvir- 
incut anil the police’s own £ 
terrorist plans both got inioi 
"wrong” daily newspip 
hands. 

TAX reviews in “the short* 
possible time" were called h 
by flic Ehunting Couth 
which suggested private £> 
public sector tnsk forces t 
established. 


TRAINING PROGRAMME DEVELOPMENT 

Persons with recognised skills are invited to tender for con¬ 
tracts in any of the three areas: — 

Instructor rrnining (To replace programmes formerly con¬ 
ducted by the Industrial Training Service of the Department of 
Labour) 

• To structure skill training programmes for part-time Insltw 
tors and the tutors who will conduct the instructor pro¬ 
gramme. 

• To produce a tutor guide manual. 

! To produce an instructor manual Tor use on the job. 

To conduct two tutor training programmes. 

Training of Trainers : 

The Council has identified the essential requirements In ibf 
development of competent trainers. It is expected that these* 

SEE " !1! be met trough a series of modules forming 
comprehensive programme. 

The successful tenderer will be expected: : 

•To Identify which modules are already available at various 
teaching Institutions. 

•To design prepare, and pilot the modules not alrea* 

" c ° njun :; t,on wlth l ’te teaching InstlUiW*' 
prepared to conduct the teaching. ■> 

• th ! neccssary P ubI| cfllions related to the ovtfrf.-.' 

publicity for the programme. > r. 

Management Commitment to Training 
•To design a programme which will provide training** 
‘“ C h h J n 8P«s 0,,n el with the skills and knowledge wh# 
thcm *® hel P managers understand how p/® 

ISi 1 ^°” Can si « n,fican «ly lighten iheir UrfW 1 
markedly improve productivity and efficiency and td oW^" 
management commitment to supervisory training. TM j»£ 
gramme to be capable of being adapted to jnccl the 
other areas of management. y 

„“ der P documents specifying the Couriers requiremW 1 ?^•• 
each oF the areas are available from:' . . y 

, ‘ ", .."t.v 

■ The Director, 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING COUNCIL, V?;' 

po box n-361, 

WELLINGTON. • 

Phone 858-804.' ■ £ •V- J-? 


‘Name a price’ Whitehaven asks 
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by Warren Berryman 
THB mystery buyer who has 
thwarted Whitehaven Holdings 
Ltd’s takeover- bid for New 
.Zealand Land Securities says 
he was asked to "name a price” 
for the NZLS Bhares he and his 
associates hold. 

However, the minority 
buyer, now revealed as 
Auckland company director 
Owen Mills, and Stanley 
White, secretary of the New 
Zealand Shareholders Co¬ 


operative and long-time oppo¬ 
nent of the Whitehaven bid, 
will instead formally requisi¬ 
tion an extraordinary meeting 
of NZLS shareholders. 

They want to question the 
three directors of the NZLS 
group who, under the 
Whitehaven tenner, tried to 
rake over the properly com¬ 
pany. 

Convinced that NZLS was 
worth more than Whitehaven 
said it was, Mills topped the 25 


cents a share offer price by 10 
cents and captured more than 
10 per cent of the shares. 

This move prevents 
Whitehaven from attaining the 
90 per cent holding required 
for compulsory acquisition of 
rhe remaining shares. 

Last week Mills walked into 
a meeting with Whitehaven 
directors Bruce Buxton, John 
Martin and Richard Solomon, 
accompanied by White. 

According to Mills and 


White, they asked for two seats 
on the NZLS board to repre¬ 
sent minority shareholders and 
Whitehaven directors respond¬ 
ed by asking them to name a 
price for the shares they held. 

Mills and White will now re¬ 
quest an extraordinary general 
meeting to question NZLS 
managers Martin and Solomon 
about the company’* past prop¬ 
erty transactions and the pres¬ 
ent profit levels of its two 
geriatric hospitals. 


$83.5 million floating through system 


THE squeeze has gone onto 
New Zealand’s equity investors 
— to rhe nine of $83.5 million. 

That’s the amount of money 
currently being sought through 
the sharemarket in the form of 
new floats and premium issues 
as companies move to cash in 
on the high premiums available 
following the boom in the 
sharemarket over the past year. 

Last week NZ Forest Prod¬ 
ucts put the hard word on its 
shareholders to the tune of $35 
million through a l-for-7 cash 
issue and market sources expect 
this issue will slow the market's 
momentum and dip into the 


pool of money set aside for the 
upcoming public floats. 

But contrary to some sugges¬ 
tions, the NZFP “big hit" is 
unlikely to cause a full scale in¬ 
stitutional sellout. 

Most institutions will prob¬ 
ably just draw back from the 
market for a while to digest the 
issue. 

But public companies are at¬ 
tracting investment monies at a 
much faster rate than last year. 
Market sources are beginning 
to wonder when the investment 
pool will run dry. 

New listings last year 
brought in $56.2 million, rights 


issues $73.53 million and non- 
renounceable issues, about $9.9 
million. 

Issues and floats, filled and 
sought for the first six months 
of 1981, total well over $130 
million. 


NZFP shareholders will find 
the l-for-7 cash issue hard to 
turn down. If NZFP share 
prices hold at more than $4, the 
purchase price of $3 leaves the 
investor with at least a dollar 
gain. 


. White hopes to gain support ., 
from the estimated 250 NZLS 
shareholders who have not sold 
out to Whitehaven. 

Meanwhile the NZLS direc¬ 
tors are facing possible legal 
action from another front. NZ 
Land-GUS Ltd, a company 
half owned by NZLS, has been 
wound up by the Auckland 
High Court, on the petition of 
Papatoetoe lawyer Raymond 
Kendall. 

NZ Land-GUS, a $100 
capital company owned 50/50 
by NZLS and GUS Properties 
Ltd, of Christchurch, mortgag¬ 
ed 39 acres of industrial land 
near the Manukau Harbout to 
Kendall for about $200,000. 

Kendall, who left money in 
when he sold the land to NZ 
Land-GUS, was secured by a 
second mortgage. 

NZLS and GUS, as first 
mortgagees, put the property 
up for first mortgagee sale two 


months ago on the grounds that 
NZ Land-GUS, which was 
owned by NZLS and GUS, 
defaulted on payment to its 
parent companies. 

NZLS and GUS bought the 
property which they valued at 
$297,500 at the mortgagee sale. 

This left Kendall out in the 
cold. So he petitioned the court 
to wind up NZ Land-GUS. 

The court ordered NZ Land- 
GUS wound upon June 17 and 
Auckland's official assignee, 
Thomas Paine, was appointed 
provisional liquidator. 

A creditor’s meeting will be 
held on July 16 at which it is 
likely that Kendall can appoint 
a liquidator of his choice. 

Kendall's legal advisers told 
NBR that NZ Land-GUS 
owed Kendall $199,500 and 
that legal moves were in train 
to sue the directors and 
shareholders of NZ Land-GUS 
to recover Ibis money. 


‘Think big’ breakeven 


“THINK big" will break even 
at the end of the decade, ac¬ 
cording to Treasury estimates. 

The $2 billion to be spent up 
to 1988 in foreign exchange on 
the eight projects described 
will have returned that amount 
in earnings and savings by 
1990, according to the 
estimates. 

But during the 10 -year 
period the balance of payments 
constraint will be severely ag¬ 
gravated. In the 1984-85 year a 
total of $1645 million will have 
been spent on the projects 
which show a return of only 
$175 million. 

High in the decade’s foreign 
exchange earning stakes are the 


electrification of the main trunk 
line, the ammonia-urea plant, 
the third potline at Tiwai and 
the stand alone methanol plant, j 
The synthetic fuel plant 
estimates — which do not con¬ 
sider cost over-runs and work 
on the assumption of $750 
million cost, rather than the 
generally acknowledged $1 
billion — show that on $680 
million in net foreign exchange 
loss only $350 million will be 
incoming before the end of the 

decade. . . 

The second aluminium 
smelter — net Foreign exchange 
loss of $455 million up to 1988 
— shows a gain of $305 million 
by the end of the decade. 


N.Z. INSTITUTE OF ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH (INC.) 

economists 

expected to have at least a first degree f 

honours, and some practical experience. In addition to ts shori 
term forecasting and survey of business : 

institute undertakes economic research, both, oft it* own 
Munundona consulting basis for public and-prfta* *cctpf. 
SSbSS. on a wide range of topics. The work b gene* 
varied and stimulating and most ofitrelates tooajorcuiTmt 
issues of economic management and development POM* 
cessful applicants will enjoy some flexibility and di *J ret f° n J“ 
HrpiSS selection and wlU be given the opportunity and a* 

couragement to develop their analytic, JLLu • 

management etc. skills. The Institute also undertakes overseas 

projects From time to time. 

Remuneration will be broadly bwal 

- S: Si 

1 treated in the stricted confidence, should be addressed . 


AVi 


Mrs S. M. Usher, 
Secretary. 

P.O.Box 3479, 

Wellington. 
Telephone 711-880. 


' U Applications closd July 1^,; 1981. 


Are you 

overseeing your 

people or 
overlooking them? 

Training to effectively improve 
management skills. 



How you work with your people 
is directly affecting your business 
success. . „ 

Pacific Consulting Group have 
programmes covering the functional 
skills as well as the interpersonal 
skills required by all levels of 
management. 

Interpersonal Managing Skills (a 
Xerox programme) trains managers 
In the skills ol achieving Improved 
performance through working with 
people - whether subordinates, 
associates or superiors. 

Supervisory Skills (a PCG _ 
programme) trains supervisors in all 


aspects of the supervisory role. 

Focused Selection Interviewing 
(a Xerox programme) covers the 
skills ol counselling and personnel 

selection. . . . 

Management Discussion Skills (a 
Xerox programme) discusses 
problem solving techniques for 
junior and middle managers. 

Customer Satisfaction Skills (a 
Xerox programme) trains service 
people to cope with the people 
aspect In servicing their clients. 

Pacific Consulting Group 
management programmes can 


provide a fundamental grounding 
that can help managers and 
supervisors be more effective in 
almost every role and function they 

P8 pac!fic Consulting Group can sell 
you the programme for you to use 
internally, or will run courses 
specifically for your organisation. 
Regular programmes of public 
seminars are also available. 

Decision-making Is a key 
management skill — make your 
decision now to find out more. Just 
complete, arid return the coupon. 


me) trains supervisors in an _ -- . mini MHI 

PACIFIC CONSUUTNGGROUP 





’ ■| ‘ ^&fc Cchsutt(rig Group Limited 

■ P.O.Box8654 . 

■ Auckland ' 


;.|, l?nvInterested In knowing moreabout. Pacific . 
■ Consulting (ralnlng.plBasegetln touch. 

Narrie'i: .!**■.* 

.■ • ■' ' r.rV., . . • / j •. ' - ' •• . 

I '•' Title:. .. : 

, .•.Company: «« ? i.•••««? 

Address: .. 

: Phone: 
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good our MKX) intercom 

f # Unique roller name directory 

jf *** mndFm m m • Emergency break-in facility for calls that < 


Philips Ml00 Intercom System.. 

We have a reputation as world ieaders in the 
electronics industry. 

And it's a system like the Ml 00 which justifies 
that reputation. Quite simply, this has to be the 
world's most advanced intercom... not an 
adjunct to your telephone, but a viable alternative 
for your internal communication. 

Consider these specific features: 

• A compact micro-processor unit controlling all 
functions. 

• Automatic recall 

The Ml00 has a queuing facility. When a 
station is engaged, your call is left in. When it 
becomes free, your call goes through 
automatically. 

• Immediate answering. 

Your respondent doesn't have to come to his 
station to answer. All he needs to do is speak. 

• Network extension without exchange 
modification 

The M100 can handle from 12to 12;000 
stations if required. 


m 

m 

1 



• Unique roller name directory 

• Emergency break-in facility for calls that can't 
wait 

But the Philips Ml 00 is more than a piece of 
professional office technology. It's a system, 
which means it comes with full customised design 
(a project engineer will design it around your 
needs), installation, a comprehensive back-up 
service, including network up-dating. As your 
requirements grow, so does your intercom's 
capacity to meet them. 

The Philips Ml00. Office technology as good 
as the name it bears. 


p 71 


Fpost this coupon for further information on the Philips 
_ M100 Intercom System to: 

I Philips Electrical Industries 
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Cue gives go-ahead for $4 million share float 


by Klaus Sorensen 

AUSTRALIAN oil and 
mineral explorer Cue Minerals 
has given .the go ahead to its 
Wellington sharebroker to float 
a $4 million oil and coal ex¬ 
plorer on the New Zealand 
sharemarket. 

The new company will be 
called Cue Energy Resources 
NL (no liability) and the pros¬ 
pectus, prepared by Jarden and 
Co, will hit the streets in about 
two weeks time. 

The company will issue 16 
million partly paid shares to the 
New Zealand public as well as 
8 million options, at 1 cent 
each, in the ratio of one for 


every two shares subscribed. 

The new company will have 
two local directors in the form 
of Nelson businessman Bob 
Gunn, and top mining industry 
figure John Lawrey. 

Gunn is the deputy chairman 
of Goodman Group and also 
something of an entrepreneur 
— he bought up part of the 
crashed Gollin group in the 
early 1970s then profitably 
disposed of the various divi¬ 
sions — while Lawrey is the 
secretary of the Mineral Ex¬ 
plorers Association as well as 
being a Brierley Investments 
director and Former managing 
director of the gold dredge 
operator Amoil. 


From Paga 1 

The fine for failing to con¬ 
form to the requirements of a^ 
prospectus is a maximum of 
$ 1000 . 

The question which arises in 
the NZ Oil and Gas case is 
rather technical, but it seems 
that if the background papers 
issued to the press are deemed 
to be advertisements as defined 
by section 48(B), the company 
has provided more information 
(such as details of tax deduc¬ 
tibility of the shares subscribed 
for) than the section allows. 

The affair is complicated by 
the fact that replacement 
legislation is in the pipeline, 
and so the department could 
find itself making a prosecution 


Though the prospectus is 
still with the printer, Cue 
sources made details of the new 
company available to NBR last 
week. 

Jarden and Co has received 
all the necessary clearances and 
consents, and apart from being 
the organising broker the firm 
will also be the underwriter 
(several institutions will sub- 
underwrite the issue). 

Cue Energy Resources will 
issue 18 million 50c shares paid 
to 25c, with 2 million of the 
shares being taken up, for cash* 
by the promoter. Cue Minerals 
NL. 

The remaining 16 million 


under an Act which is about to 
be superseded. 

The department would also 
have to produce "evidence of 
publication" according to the 
source, and might run the risk 
of making a publicly (and 
politically) unpopular prosecu¬ 
tion on a "technicality”. 

The irony is that Australia 
has legislation which exempts 
press releases from the law 
relating to prospectuses. 

Network Communications 
prepared the background 
papers. Its Wellington ex¬ 
ecutive, Grant Common, told 
NBR last week he was unaware 
of any Justice Department ac¬ 
tion. 

He said the briefing and the 
background material had been 


shares will be available to local 
investors at 25 cents and they 
will include the right to take up 
the transferable option in the 
ratio of one option for two 
shares subscribed for. 

But while the options are 
transferable (like rights to a 
premium issue) subscribers to 
the options must take up shares 
as well. 

The 1 cent options may be 
exercised (converted into 
shares) at any time over the 
next five years by paying up the 
remaining sum, such as 24 
cents where the ordinary shares 
are paid to 25 cents. 

The ordinary shares will be 
subject to a series of calls over a 


prepared after careful, consulta¬ 
tion with the client e$d its ad¬ 
visers, and he feluthi'Siigges- 
rion of a prosecutioh wa'sunfair 
when all they had set oui to do 
was to "inform the market”. 

He said one of the main 
reasons for the briefing was to 
overcome considerable specula¬ 
tion in the market. “We felt we 
were doing the responsible 
thing by taking these steps to 
inform people about the float, 
and I believe it would have 
caused greater problems in the 
market had we not held the 
briefings." 

NZ Oil and Gas secretary 
Tony Frank ham told NBR he 
thought it was “debatable" 
whether a breach of the Act had 
occurred. 

He said the directors were 


aware of intended changes to 
the Act, but felt it was their 
over-riding responsibility to en¬ 
sure that the market was in¬ 
formed. 

But as Mineral Resources 
directors, they also had a 
responsibility to those 
shareholders to counter the 
considerable speculation that 
had taken place, and the subse¬ 
quent rise in the Mineral 
Resources share price. 

"The directors believe they 
acted responsibly and beyond 
reproach," he said. 

But the good news for NZ O 
and G came at the end of last 
week when the company receiv¬ 
ed confirmation from its tax 
deductibility and also Overseas 
Investment Commission con- 


period of time with the first call 
of 5 cents a share being made In 
some 18 months. 

Cue believes that making the 
new company a no liability con¬ 
cern will be attractive to in¬ 
vestors.-In the event of a call on 
shares shareholders in a limited 
liability company are obliged to 
provide* thq-Jajnount required. 
With a . iio/llability company 
shareholders Hij-tkit have to pay 
up when' a &li-iB/,inade. 

Cue 'iriamtamsVhepartly paid 
concept is'' 1 more appropriate” - 
to a mining company, as the 
monies subscribed for will be 
spent over a period of time, 
"there is no point in having a 
great deal of money sitting in 
the bank”. 

In addition to the slrares it 
will subscribe to, the promoter, 
Cue Minerals NL, will receive 
3,512,000 shares as considera¬ 
tion for the various leases it 
holds. 

This will mean Cue will hold 
5.5 million of a total of 21.5 
million shares (26 per cent), but 
there will be a two-year vendor 
selling restriction on the shares 
advanced for the Leases. Cue 
will also hold 1 millon options 
— out at a total of 9 million. 

The new company will hold 
interests in six petroleum per¬ 
mits. In New Zealand it will 
have a 50 per cent working in¬ 
terest in the Taranaki basin off¬ 
shore licence No 38122, a 0.5 
per cent overriding royalty 
(similar to a free carry interest) 
in each of licences 38121 and 
38 1 25, and n 25 per cent work¬ 


ing interest in onshore licence 
38065 in North Canterbury. 

In Australia it will hold a 10 
per cent free carry interest in A 
to P (authority to pros¬ 
pect) number 205 in the Surat 
Basin in Queensland and a 5 
per cent free carry interest in 
licence T/14P in Bass Strait. 

The company also has an in¬ 
terest in a coal and oil shale in¬ 
terest licence in the Nevis 
Valley in central Otago, and 
has made an application for a 
coal concession at Wedderburn 
in Otago., -' 

Like the New Zealand Oil 
and- Gas issue, the shares 
subscribed for will entitle the 
holder to tax deductions of one 
third the amount subscribed. 

But this allowance only ap¬ 
plies to some types of explora¬ 
tion and not coal — so Cue 
Energy Resources will use the 
money advanced by Cue 
Minerals for its shares, for the 
coal side of the business, 
thereby ensuring that the $4 
million subscribed for locally 
will be used for oil and gas ex¬ 
ploration, and therefore tax- 
deductabie. 

On a 60 per cent tax rate the 
tax deduction averages the net 
cost of the Cue shares down 
front 25 cents to 20 cents, while 
in the NZ Oil and Gas float the 
average cost of the 50 cent 
shares falls to 40 cents on the 
same tax rate. 

The tax offset will also be 
available through ihe options, 
when they are exercised and 
converted into shares. 
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Editorial 


AIR New Zealand’s prestige took a bat¬ 
tering In the wake of the Mt Erebus 
disaster. Revelations of administrative 
shortcomings shattered public confidence 
in a national carrier which many thought 
could do no wrong. They now know other¬ 
wise — and no thanks to the civil aviation 
division, whose record of unquestioning 
confidence in the airline and failure prop¬ 
erly to police its operations amounts to an 
attitude of unseemly deference, if not 
reverence. 

The special State Services Commission 
committee, which reviewed CAD's role in 
the Erebus disaster, found “significant 
shortfalls in the overall performance of the 
division in relation to Air New Zealand's 
Antarctic operations’'. These related 
mainly to “regulatory and inspectional” 
functions, 

CAD was more sharply rebuked In the 
report of the Royal Commission of In¬ 
quiry.. It asserted that the division was 
always too ready to approve whatever was 
put to it by the airliae..“Ii seems as if the 
division adopted as its controlling policy 
the opinion that the operational proposals 
of Air New Zealand would always be 
satisfactory and did not require close 
scrutiny,” the report said. 

It was possible “that the sheer size of the 
airline has come to overshadow and 
dominate the personnel of the division”. 

While CAD seems absurdly reluctant to 


Without word of a lie 


Onions for the asking 

ONE of umpteen questions Labour’s John Kirk 
has posed to intrigue listeners to Parliamentary 
question-and-answer sessions concerned the 
RNZAF’s new Boeing 727; he wanted to know 
if it would be used to fly Prime Minister Rob 
Muldoon to the South Pacific Forum at 
Vanuatu in August, and whether to facilitate 
that, there we'rfc plans to rush the refurbishing of 
the aircraft to meet the deadline. 

The answer from Defence Minister David 
Thompson is that the Boeing will not fly Mul¬ 
doon to Vanuatu and there is no intention to ac¬ 
celerate the refurbishing. 

As a supplementary question, livewire 
Winston Peters did his thing for the Govern¬ 
ment by inquiring if this had been one or the 
many "inane" and “time-consuming" questions 
that were demanding an unreasonable degree of 
bureaucratic research to provide Ministers with 
answers/ Peters, no doubt, was eagerly'waiting 
to be entranced by the answer to the next 
question, posed by Government colleague Paul 
East, which required the Minister of Overseas 
Trade to reveal the total amount of onion ex¬ 
ports in the last year, how much overseas funds 
those exports earned and whether there had 
been any growth in onion exports in recent 
years. 


Ao-tea-rogues? 


[ know the Aussies are prerty upset at pros- 

hj P ecls ,ha[ ’heir Commonwealth Games in 
Brisbane next year are under threat by this 
EP f mon,h * Springbok tour when they start refer- 
t : " ng IO J^ ew Zealand as "The Land of the 
\r Wrong White Crowd". 


|Your cue, Rob 


^ LABOUR'S Geoff Palmer struck another blow 
gjbr public enlightenment last week when hecall- 
Kd for greater disclosure of Government 
Hconomic and financial data. - 
” He advocated publication of forward 
estimates of Government expenditure and 


PubSihad by . ____ 
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Comment 


regulate the airline, it had no qualma 
about vigorously prosecuting (Just bb ab¬ 
surdly) one of the airline's pilots. CAD 
took what has been called a scattergun ap¬ 
proach In levelling all the charges it could 
against the pilot after a landing incident at 
Palmerston North. The Judge exonerated 
the pilot and castigated the department, 
explaining that he had great difficulty in 
trying to find out why the charges were 
laid. Such was CAD's laxity that the pilot 
had not even been Interviewed or asked for 
an explanation. 

CAD has also been criticised in recent 
weeks by the Ombudsman for Its 
mishandling of an Incident in 1975, when 
the pilot of an Air New Zealand DC-8 pass¬ 
ed low over the Wellington suburb of 
Newlands. The pilot waB found to have suf¬ 
fered an injustice in the way CAD inquired 
into the Incident. There was “an absence 
of proper authority for the inquiry with the 
result that the normal safeguards which 
apply when a person's professional com¬ 
petence is being investigated and may be 
subject to damaging criticism was not 
observed," said the Ombudsman. 

CAD is a somewhat limp arm of the 
Ministry of Transport, which is supposed 
to enforce the regulation of the air ticket 
business. Its success can be measured by 
the extent to which international airlines 
with representation in thiB country have 
become involved in offering cut-rate deals. 
The regulations — promulgated under the 


revenue, for example, and publication of a tax 
expenditure budget sp that people can see exact¬ 
ly how much is spent on items such as subsidies. 
(As things stand, wfc are keptvery-much in the 
dark about how.mucK the Government is sub¬ 
sidising businesses for their export perfor¬ 
mances).' . 

Palmer also, want*: publication of the three- 
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Thinking 


Civil Aviation Act — prohibit sales or pro¬ 
motion of fares not approved by the MOT 
(in effect, all fares below standnrd rates 
and those of non-lATA discounters, such 
as Laker Skytraln). The market is thus 
controlled by Government regulation and 
policed by a Government department. But 
it so happens that the state airline is 
among the companies breaching the 
regulations. And the ministry's relation¬ 
ship with the airline raises the strong 
suspicion that the law is being flouted 
because the Government is reluctant to 
prosecute the state carrier, while pros¬ 
ecuting other airlines would be seen to be 
grossly unjust. 

Civil Aviation Minister Colin 
McLachlan, presumably, is concerned at 
the extent to which control of the market 
has collapsed (as evidenced by NBR's 
story last week and the Eyewitness 
disclosures). But in a statement from his 
office, we were told he had not received 
any information on fare discounting; “No 
definite evidence has been passed to him 
through the ministry.” The public can be 
assured only that discounting “is con- 


Minister believed the Twwl i--,.. : b y Brendan Thompson 

had been collecting evidence and niutw . „ . , 

to Its airline steering commits planning for the country's future develop- 

auch evidence had been paned we have to face two basic facts. As Hugh 

ministry or the Minister Until VHeldier keeps reminding us. New Zealand 
“there is not n great deni we can do has 10 bc big lflt IS tocompete nterna ‘ 

«* - “r 

itself go out and investigate dotth^ 00 ’ 1 like big b T£* m Th ^. don 1 rrusr “ ' ®" d 
to have occurred to McLachlan * would rather work for a sma11 bus,ness or » betIer 

5 still, run their own. 

Only last month, he told Parliament!} We seem 10 face an p ither “ e 

Air New Zealand wns being kent i ragged reluctantl y int0 the 1980 . s world °^. ,n ' 
“lighter rein” following publication cf^ malional big business and remain competitive 

State Services Commission report on i or elsc we stay sma11 anc f dlp furlh ". and furlher 
Mt Erebus crash findings.Incit* d ™ n lhe il,ternatlonal1 league of income P cr 
liaison between the department end! 08 ?* 18, ... , .. 

airline would ensure that civil aviation. Forlunately lhere 15 a way round this conun- 
kept “better informed than in the D Jdmm, and it is vety much a New Zealand way. 

But not as well as the news media cub The ans T r *1“ "IT 

him informed, it seems. W ada P ted t0 ,he challcnges of . lhe 1980s ’ Tbe 

New Zealander’s preference tor running his 

Still, they seem to bc a bit short-WS™ shi P or bein f. P arI ° f ‘ s™ll business is a 
b. the ministry just now and the Mtal^:‘“ I ' d '! ,g ‘^itton. It .s >i tradition rooted 

hamstrung. Perhaps helpless is a ta Bot m folkl0rc ' but ,he cold hard WOrld 
word. Till- Qtatomnnl fonm hi. _• economics. 
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word. The statement from his office«' 
fosses: “It is a bit difficult to act whesj 


qhui cu omy inai aiscouncing “is con- uuukuii iu bci wdcdi 

tinually under review by the department; heads of de P artmenl ■« away.” Theji 

it has been looking into it and the Minister be asked t0 look Into the allegations «fj 

has commented on it In the past.” ticketlrregularitles “when they get ty 

We were told the Minister believed the definitely.” j 

Travel Agents Association had been col- “ ut aa McLachlan assured us aftet 
lecting evidence and passing It to its airline Friendship crashed into the Mua 

steering committee, but no such evidence mudflats, the controversial rescued 

had been passed to the ministry or the bad oars aB w ell as motors. Surdyj 

department has deputies as well as ha 
-—_— Bob El 
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Slr Jack Harris . . . pointed way- 


Ninety-nine years ago the first cargo of New 
Zealand frozen meat arrived in London. With 
lhai shipment a new era dawned for New 
Zealanders, an era in which prosperity came to 
be based on a partnership between big and 
small. 

The small men and their families produced 
huge quantities of meat and dairy products for 
the world market. Small organisations, or 
organisations owned by small producers, did 
some of the processing. Big organisations did 
the rest of the processing and provided finance, 


technical assistance, transport and marketing 
skills. 

Big organisations, not big business: the 
distinction is important. Big organisations in¬ 
clude the Government, which has played a key 
role in the development of New Zealand. Its job 
has been to help the small man produce. 

When necessary the Government has provid¬ 
ed him with land, finance, free technical 
assistance, quality control and a transport 
system. Through the producer boards it has also 
helped the small man to organise his marketing. 
In short the government has been the small 
man's friend. 

The tradition is strong, practical and popular. 
We need to adapt it to the 1980s and beyond. 

First we must abandon the philosophy that 
the Government should leave as much as possi¬ 
ble to private enterprise. Instead the Govern¬ 
ment should aim to assist private enterprise as 
effectively as possible. 

It should do all that it has been doing for 
farming in the past, but on a wider scale. Admit¬ 
tedly this will eventually mean spending more 
taxpayers’ money, but the greatest contribution 
the Government could make could be entirely 
self-supporting and could even make a profit. 

New Zealand urgently needs a rapid increase 
in exports. We have the capacity, the skills, the 
people and the products. Sir Jack Harris has 
poimed our how many of our weeds would 
make valuable exports. What the small producer 
needs most to join the market is informa¬ 
tion and markets. 

There must be thousands of New Zealanders 
who would be willing to set up small businesses 
provided they could be sure of markets and pro¬ 
vided they did noi have to sen-ice those markets. 

I know of New Zealand businessmen who 
have developed a thriving export trade without 
any effort on their part whatsoever. Their prod¬ 
ucts have been such good value that their 
reputation has spread by word of mouth. Agents 
have come knocking on their doors asking to sell 
their products. Think what these businesses 
could sell with a little aggressive marketing! 

The opportunities are almost limitless, yet 
they are going begging because most small pro¬ 
ducers are interested in producing, not 
marketing. They can make a comfortable living 
without the hassles of marketing themselves or 
finding a reputable agency to do it for them. 

This is where the Government can help 
private enterprise in a big way. The Export- 
Import Corporation should be expanded into a 
major marketing organisation for the products 
of New Zealand firms, small or large. Small pro¬ 
ducers could then take advantage of the un- 
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| Ask for an objective review of your fleet 




Management or Board meeting and 
talked about your vehicle fleet. 
When do we replace? How should 
we finance it? What should we buy? 


monthly reviews of the economy prepared bv 
Treasury. 

But Palmer nay be upstaged, because if he's - 
as good as his. word — something, none' of us '■ 
would dare question — Rqb Muldopn wijfbe • : 
acting on Palmer's ideas. Addressmg the Sydpey ' : 
Chamber of. Commerce in, JahUfltyj ^4tUd6on. i.\ 
said: “Part of the art df governrrien(in a modem v. 


democracy is the ability to use mass mcdlJ 
communicate the ■ facts of' economic life to 
Voting public.” /■. 

Knowing.crafty old Rob.as we do/weire'^i 
wc cah expect to see some bdd rifpnhM 
hounded in this “week’s Budget (which 
ly fbrce our bid plate Geoff vy.cQ&Q<i£i?$n 
another line of attack for his, Hiidgei Sfji' * w ' 


we finance it? what should we buy? If 
Should it be 6 or 4? The questions 
are endless and the answers complex. 
Your Todd Dealer can simplify it for 
you. We have Tacts, figures, case - 
histories and all the background you 
need. We'll analyse your fleet for 
vou. chart a replacement 


you, chart a replacement 


programme and show you the best 
way to finance it. It will be objective 


products from the Todd Dealer 
range where they are the best 
available. And with New Zealand^ 
No. 1 range of cars and a fast 
growing range of light commercials, 
we can cover a lot of your needs 
outstandingly well. 

So contact your Todd Dealer. 

He'll call and obtain all the details 
and come back with an objective 
review. Or write to Todd Motors, 
Fleet Sales Department, Private 
Bag, Poritua. 
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doubted economies of scale in marketing. 

Large size makes specialisation economic. 
Take a problem like language. The world’s most 
aggressive exporters tend to believe that the best 
language in which to do business is that of the 
customer. A small producer aiming to export to 
several countries, each with a different 
language, cannot hope to compete with big 
foreign firms on this score. 

They can afford to employ specialist linguists, 
but that is not economic for the small producer. 

An expanded Export-Import Corporation 
could employ people who specialised in selling 
in a particular country. They would speak the 
local language, be thoroughly familiar with the 
market and all its idiosyncracies, and provide 
the constant persona! contact that is so essential 
to successful selling in markets like Japan. 

The Export-Impure Corporation could also 
create an image of quality and value for money, 
under which New Zealand products could be 
promoted. All this is an almost impossible order 
for the average New Zealand producer. Experts 
employed by the Export-Import Corporation 
could do it much more efficiently. 

By going still further, the Export-Import Cor¬ 
poration could overcome another barrier to New 
Zealand exports. I have a file of cases where ex¬ 
port orders have been turned down because they 
arc too big for the producer concerned to han¬ 
dle. To fill them, producers would have to aban¬ 
don their present customers with no guarantee 
of further orders in the future. 

The risk is too great. It seems ridiculous that 
individual producers have to decline such orders 
when the unused capacity exists throughout 
New Zealand to fill them. An expanded Export- 
Import Corporation could spread the risk. It 
could contract to fill the orders and then sub¬ 
contract them throughout New Zealand. 

The expanded F.xport-Import Corporation 
should not confine itself to marketing products 
already produced here. It should also act ns an 
entrepreneur, constantly seeking out new op¬ 
portunities for profitable exports and publicis¬ 
ing them in New Zealand. 


A recent Otago trade mission to Japan was 
surprised at the wide range of New Zealand 
products which could be sold there, This infor¬ 
mation should be available to every potential 
New Zealand producer. Small producers cannot 
be expected to seek it out for themselves. The 
Export-Import Corporation must do it for them. 

Encouraging the small producer would do 
more than just increase our exports. It would 
also provide a useful form of insurance for the 
future. Rapid change seems imminent. 

If we are to adapt with as little suffering as 
possible, we must have a flexible economy. 
Small is not only beautiful. It is also flexible. Ifa 
large factory or processing plant is automated or 
becomes obsolete, the social and economic 
repercussions in the immediate area can be 
disastrous. 

As a result, there is considerable pressure in 
retain the s tarns quu. This provides jobs in the 
short run at the probable sacrifice of jobs in the 
long run. Adjusting to change is far levs 
traumatic with small enterprises. There is less 
resistance to change and prospects for future 
growth are enhanced. 

Expanding the Export-Import Corporation 
would make small producers in many industries 
ns viable as they arc in farming. It would 
capitalise on what has become a popular feature 
of New Zealand economic life. And it could he 
done relatively cheaply. 

Apart from sui initial Government invest incut, 
the corporation would bc expected at least to 
support itself on income derived from its 
trading. 

The need is urgent, too urgent tc< leave to 
private enterprise alone. The Government must 
assist private enterprise ever, way it can to ex¬ 
port us back to prosperity. 

An expanded Expert-Import C«rpur.ui«'ii 
promise* to be a cheap and very effective form 
of assistance which takes the best It “in !x>thhig 
and small. It’s well worth j try. 


Brondnn Thompson is an economics lecturer .n 
the University of Waikato. 



On O'tit f 'chnturi iS''.' ,nn Uni .\itii»ncni <>J Irn.wn nh'tU it'll 
i'ori Chiili'ii' j s mi hoiird ihr "Dii/u-ilin 
( \ir\finth i' hmii'ii/t I iimm.i 


By the time the ‘Dunedin’ set sail 
Hogg Robinson, Insurance Brokers, had 
chalked up 15 years in shipping. 


I'.kIliv, !li h!il kohitisiMi <N/.) Lid offer ibis vital as|vct of 
New ocoiiomv. the Ivnelil oflheir international 

e\|vrieiKv and e.\[Viiise a.s in-auaiice brokers. 

Insurance bun develojxxl into a complex and sophisticated 
business requiring an insurance broker to have, not only a 
thorough imdcrstaitiling, ol the insurance world but more 
important, a complete anil thorough understanding ol their 
client’s business. 

These are the understandings that Hogg Robinson have 
developed over the hist I R: centuries. Understandings available 
to New A’;iland commerce. IJndcrslandmgs that some leading; 
New /calami companies have henehlcd horn. i 

, 1 .4 


HOGG 

ROBINSON 

Internationa! Insurance Brokers 

Auckland, Wellington and A qthc.v tohmries. 
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Importing TV 
commercials 

GREV Wiggs’ anide “Oz lo 
the rescue in TV commercial 
imports row" (NBR t June 1) is 
based on misconceptions that 
lead to an oversimplification of 
a complex issue. 

Firstly, the Australian ban on 
New Zealand-made television 
commercials has not been lifted 
entirely but only for a trial 
period of one year. 

Secondly, the voluntary code 
of practice has not been aban¬ 
doned. 

Thirdly, that a “row" exists 
over television commercial im¬ 
ports. 

Grev’s article presupposes 
the advertising industry is 
made up of partisan forces who 
are in opposition to each other. 
This may have been the case in 
the past, but a new rationale 
has taken place with members 
of the 4A's, ANZA and the film 
and video makers of New 
Zealand, realising their inter¬ 
dependence and pulling 
together for the betterment of 
the advertising industry within 
this country. 

It was this realisation that led 
to the establishment of a code 
of practice. 

Accordingly, representatives 
from the 4A’s ANZA, the New 
Zealand Federation of Indepe 
dent Film, Video and Sound 


Facilities, BCNZ, NFU, New 
Zealand Film Commission, as 
well as the Ministers of Broad¬ 


casting and Tourism and 
Publicity convened meetings to 
establish a system whereby the 
largest possible use of New 
Zealand resources can be exer¬ 
cised for the benefit of the New 
Zealand advertising industry. 

All parties agreed to for¬ 
mulate n voluntary code of 
practice and thus avoid copying 
the Australian example of im¬ 
posing a ban on overseas com¬ 
mercials. Indeed a number of 
categories of overseas commer¬ 
cials ore allowed ready access to 
the New Zealand market. 


At the same time and with 


the full knowledge of the adver¬ 
tising interests Government 
continued iheir trade negotia¬ 
tions with Australia; a part of 
that overall plan being to seek 
entry for New Zealand made 


television commercials. 


The Australian Broadcasting 
Tribunal has now agreed that 
access be granted to New 
Zealand but conditionally, for a 
period of 12 months, during 
which time the incidence of 
New Zealand commercials be¬ 
ing transmitted in Australia 
will be monitored. 

Hardly a complete triumph 
but an opportunity never¬ 
theless for the highly successful 
commercial makers of New 
Zealand to expand their 
market. After all, New Zealand 
film and video production 
houses have chalked up a 
distinguished list of interna¬ 
tional awards during the last 
few years and this without exer¬ 
cising the protective measures 
of a ban. 

It is this very ability that has 
led advertising agencies to 
recognise the merit within New 
Zealand and thus increase the 
percentage or locally made 
commercials. Regrettably many 
of these commissioned projects 
have been taken to Australia for 
film processing and subsequent 
video post production, to the 
detriment of local facilities. 

If the advertising industry is 
to expand, local facilities must 
be given the opportunity of., 
producing the high budget; 
complex commercials and thus 
utilise the sophisticated equip- ' 
ment and talents .available 
within this country, 


nationally acclaimed and this is 
being increasingly recognised 
by our own advertising agen¬ 
cies. 

One such video facility, Vid- 
Com Ltd, established by NZ 
News Ltd some eight years ago 
(and not acquired as Mr Wiggs 
erroneously states) processed 
and post produced colour com¬ 
mercials for the Australian 
market during that 12-month 
period before Australian televi¬ 
sion was fully colourised. Dur¬ 
ing that time Australia tem¬ 
porarily lifted their ban to gain 
useful colour experience from 
New Zealand. 

Since then more than S3 
million has been invested in 
equipment to create a film and 
video facility recognised as the 
equal of any in Australia. 

The film processing division 
was custom-built with the most 
up to date technology and as 
such established as a viable 
alternative to the National Film 
Unit. Regrettably the Govern¬ 
ment 40 per cent sales tax on 
cine film has directly affected 
their profitability as Australian 
film laboratories using export 
incentives can offer substantial 
inducements to encourage New 
Zealand film-makers to have 
their film processed in 
Australia. 


While there, the subsequent 
conversion to videotape can 
also be completed. 

These are some of the factors 


that have led ro the develop¬ 
ment of the voluntary code of 
practice. Negotiations that have 
taken place have been aimed at 


securing a better deal for the 
New Zealand film-makers, pro¬ 
duction houses and talent and 
thus provide a better sevice to 
advertising agencies. 

The former Minister of 
Broadcasting, Hugh 
Templeton, did threaten 
legislation unless there was a 
co-operative attitude by the 
New Zealand advertising in¬ 
dustry. The fact that all parties 
had convened of their own in¬ 
itiative was surely evidence of 
an intention to be co-operative, 
and the desire to move for¬ 
ward and build a bigger and 
better industry that has made 
people realise the need to look 
inwards as the best means of 
development. 


Eric F Price 


Vice-president 
New Zealand Federation of 


Independent Film, Video 
and Sound Facilities 


The article referred not 
only to the current situation 
of television commercial 
production but reported the 
continuing debate con¬ 
ducted over the IsBt two 
decades. It is true that the 
growing proportion of work 
placed with New Zealand 
production houses is a vote 
of increasing confidence. 

Nevertheless, agencies 
have always fought hard for 
the right to buy In a free 
market when the best con¬ 
siderations of the client dic¬ 
tated that course. 

Even the draft code of 
ethics permits the importa¬ 
tion of commercials “which 
require digital video effects, 
animation or film optical 
effects not accessible within 
New Zealand** and also 
legislates for a situation 
“where it is impossible or 
impractical to process a 
filmed commercial in New 
Zealand’*, demonstrating 
that constraints can still be 
experienced in New 
Zealand production. 

Mr Price states that the 
code of practice has not 
been abandoned, ft is cer¬ 
tainly not being im¬ 
plemented and the Minister 
of Broadcasting has advised 


The marketing 
of meat 

IT seems reasonable to offer 
answers to the bracketed 
editorial questions inserted in 
your June 6 report of my ad¬ 
dress to The Lincoln College 
Farmers' Conference. 

You ask in the context of my 
assertion that monopoly 
marketing will not succeed: 
“What about Devco?". 

One could answer curtly 
“Devco supports my argument 
against monopoly very well", 
or alternatively write a book in 
the same vein. 

One should be clear, 
however, that any comment I 
make is not a criticism of pres¬ 
ent or recent Devco manage¬ 
ment, nor of the marketing ap¬ 
proaches and techniques 
adopted. 


All I would say is that results 
of market penetration have 
been frankly disappointing, 
and far below expectations at 
the time of Devco’s formation, 
and, if I do not criticise the 
management, then it is rhe 
monopoly principle that must 
come under fire. 

Trying to be brief, consider 
these few changes within US 
since 1960: 

• United States livestock 
numbers have steadily declined 
— over 50 per cent in the 
period — so there is much less 
local lamb available. 

• The large United States 
population has increased, and it 
has been, up to now, a pros¬ 
perous papulation too. 

• In 1972 EEC duties of 20 
per cent were imposed with no 
change however in the low 
United States rate of duly, 
hence the American consumer 


1958 

1970 

1980 

Tonnages 1980 — 


US 

0 . 1 % 

3.6% 

3.6% 

1 2,600 


CANADA 

2.4% 

0 . 8 % 

3.1% 

11,100 


PACIFIC IS 
0.04% 

I. 84% 
3.2% 

II, 388 


could buy at a lower price and 
still return as good or better 
price to New Zealand than the 
British seller could. 

1 do not think anyone would 
argue that those factors repre¬ 
sent a remarkably favourable 
supply/dcinand and relative 
price situation for the United 
Slates market. 

In that period we saw per¬ 
centages — on carcase 
equivalents, not just shipping 
weights — of New Zealand ex¬ 
ports move as follows, based on 
New Zealand Meat Producers 
Board statistics (see table): 

I think the development of 
the three markets handled by 
frce-cntcrprise — 

Pacific/Saudi/Japan —- speaks 
for itself as against the monopo¬ 
ly’s performance. 

Of course, so long as n 
monopoly rules alternatives 
have no chance to operate and 

SAUDI ARABIA JAPAN 

0.1% 0.003% 

1.76% 

3.19% 3.6% 

11,100 12,666 


so demonstrate the accuracy of i 
my opinion that the (]u I 
market - which is a vital Z 1 
nersmne — would luve b«a I 
handled better by private enm- 1 
prise. 

On the reference to number ■ 
of export licence-holder* I vrai 
not contradictory myself I ' 
made my distaste for such con- 1 
trols evident in the context. 

My point there is that the i 
"Open Door" policy, still 'll- ' 
logically maintained despite 1 
legislation abolishing meat | 
works licensing (which was the! 
reason for the “Open Door”' 
policy) can, and has, created ! 
small co-operative or pseudo-} 
co-operative groups whose: 
commitment to marketing 1*1 
limited, short-term, and un¬ 
productive for New Zealand. 

Remove the “Open Door” 
legislation, remove licensing of b 
exporters, and the situation 
would correct itself and, in¬ 
cidentally, people like PML 
and PPCS would not disap- f 
pear. P H Johnstoi, 

General Manager' 
W and R Fletcher (NZ) Ltd j 




COROUAj 


OUTSIDE: can see the difference 




Look at Toyota’s sleek wedge design — 
aerodynamic and wind tunnel-proved to 
give you the best fuel economy. 

Toyota's fit and finish — doors that close 
right. Mouldings that fit tight. 


And tough, smooth enamels. You can see 
that a Toyota is built right 
Built to last. Backed by the integrity of 
every Toyota man and woman. 1 : 

That’s the Toyota Quality Edge. ‘ : . 


•M'MrWv!*: 
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Will Labour rescue the Government? 


by Colin James 
HAVE you been wondering 
when the Labour Party is going 
to come galloping to the 
Government's rescue? 

Are not things now bad 
enough for the Government to 
provoke one of Labour’s 
habitual knockout displays of 
disunity and disorientation. 

The past few weeks have 
shown the National Party in 
anything but the cool, far¬ 
sighted, confident frame of 
mind the growth strategy prop¬ 
aganda was Intended to 
generate. 

In its general handling of 
day-to-day matters its Cabinet 
has begun to look reminiscent 
'of,the Holyoake Government 
is its' dying days. 

Symbolic of this are leaks. A 
Government in command and 
widely endorsed does not suffer 
too badly from leaks. 

The enthusiasm of axe¬ 


grinding potential leakers 
grows in proportion to their 
perception of public receptivi¬ 
ty. It is a thoroughly healthy 
sign for democracy. But It is an 
unhealthy sign for a Govern¬ 
ment. 

So out came the Official 
Secrets Act to track down the 
dastardly plug-pullers on plans 
to hack at the Commission for 
the Environment. 

There are three ironies in 
this affair. 

The crackdown comes at a 
time when the Government is 
preparing new legislation on 
handling of official information 
intended to electorally window- 
dress the Btore-front of ex¬ 
cessive state secrecy. 

Governments will not will¬ 
ingly give up Rny of the real 
power secrecy creates through 
its conferral of a mystique of 
importance and expertise. Only 
an inquiring press will do that. 


The second irony is that the 
Commission for the Environ¬ 
ment itself was created for elec¬ 
tion window-dressing in 1972 
— in the wake of the ferocious 
and electorally damaging 
debate on the preservation of 
Lake Manapouri from the 
rapacity of an aluminium 
smelter. 

In those expansive, boom¬ 
laden pre-Quigley days the iron 
law of the inevitability of the 
growth of a Government 
organism once born was not 
thought significant — if it were 
recognised at all. 

The commission has grown ■ 
and, with the appointment of 
Ken Piddington, a skilled and 
intelligent former diplomat 
who played a key role in the 
negotiations with the European 
Economic Community in the 
early 1970s at the time of 
British entry, grown more 
vocal. 


The third irony is that the 
controversy comes on top of 
the “televote" poll of alter¬ 
native futures which showed, 
according to the organisers, 
large numbers of New 
Zealanders preferring an em¬ 
phasis on conservation and 
preservation of the environ¬ 
ment. 

The whi^le affair is thus one 
more example of the snag- 
proneness of the Government’s 
growth strategy: the row over 
the National Development Act; 
the vocal concern of small 
business and agriculture that 
they will be squeezed out of in¬ 
vestment sources; past doubtB 
and dissension in the Govern¬ 
ment’s own ranks over bits of 
it; the turn off effect of the 
“think big" slogan; and now, 
perhaps, widespread en¬ 
vironmental doubts. 

The snag-proneness is itself 
at least partly attributable to 



the impatient and less publicly 
sensitive style of the Bill Birch 
developmentalists in the 
Cabinet. 

There has been a real urgen¬ 
cy in the National camp (both 
inside and outside Parliament) 
to get the foundations of the 
growth strategy laid tinker- 
proof before the election. Bj | 
There has not been time for the f| fl 
consensus-building of a George 
Gair — and the party ap- an 
propriately turned to the less ha 
flexible and accommodating pe 
Birch. su 

But impatience and in¬ 
tolerance have spilled over tn 
beyond the energy and develop- th 
ment portfolios. National fir 
politicians have become more to 
ratty with the press. fir 

None other than that 19 
respected judicial pillar of the 
establishment, Sir Thaddeus — 
McCarthy, as president of the wi 
Press Council, last week refer- tu 
red to dashes between politi- th 
cians and newspaper editors 
which “sometimes struck a ly 
near-personal note.” He added: pi 
In some instances the h: 
criticisms of the editors were, si 
in my personal view, hard to is 
justify." C 

A Government in full com- b 
mand will generally ignore ) 
editorial criticism or respond to s> 
it in reasoned fashion (the 
editors, according to McCar- p 
thy, bore the attacks well). Ex- t 
cessive attacks on the press arc s 
often symptomatic of a Govern- v 
ment in difficulties. t 

There are other such syinp- | 
toms. i 

After 2Va years of ihe loudest 
and clearest of clarion calls 
from its party workers for tax 
reform the Cabinet has still not 
sorted its ideas out. 

It has found itself backed into 
a narrow and unyielding corner 
over budgetary policy — a huge 
internal deficit will limit room 
for tax moves; an overvalued 
currency is threatening to moke 
the supplementary minimum 
price scheme a drain on the 
Treasury and does make 
manufacturing exporters a 
drain through generous, vorer- 
resented, export incentives 
(subsidies). 

Minor, temporary success 
against inflation and interest 
rates has not secured the 
Government against the sort of 
criticism implied by one of its 
own candidates, Don Brash, 
recently arguing in a 
Broadldnds house journal that 
inflation is “perhaps the most 
serious" problem and (“in my 
personal view") “will never ... 
be reduced until we make 
reductions ■ in government 
spending across a wide range of 
services." 

Also symptomatic of a 
Government in difficulties is 
the tattered state of its South 
African tour policy — the 
sacred policy of non-refusal of 
visas does not stretch to Rus¬ 
sian and North Korean visitors. 

The Government's reaction 
has been to come out slugging 
the black nations. It might go 
down well with some of its sup¬ 
porters — "best thing Rob’s 
done for ages, taking on the 
blacks," a party membeT said to 
me last week — but newspapers 
and a Heylen Poll majority 
alike have disapproved. 

The unradical New Zealand 
Herald said the Government 
“seems willing to place con¬ 
siderations of internal politics 
ahead of International obliga¬ 
tions”. The even more 
unradicei Christchurch Press 
labelled “strange” its threat to 
leave the Gjeneaglea agree¬ 
ment. 

The National Party haa look¬ 
ed alternately badly divided 



Bill Birch ... Impatience and in¬ 
flexibility part oi the plan. 

and a one-man band in its 
handling of the tour issue. Its 
performance in Parliament has 
suffered accordingly. 

With the exception of the 
marginal lands affair last year, 
the past month has been the 
first time National has yielded 
to Labour since that party’s 
first year in government in 
1973. 

Troubles inside Parliament 
— and troubles outside. If you 
want a symbol, this year’s fine- 
tuning (?) Budget may well fill 
the bill. 

Government apologists right¬ 
ly point to changes in economic 
policy that by past standards 
have been adventurous. Bui 
still among party workers there 
is a strong feeling that the 
Government is tip-toeing, to 
borrow George Chapman's 
1979 phrase, when it should be 
striding. 

These concerns have disap¬ 
peared from public audibility, 
but they are still live. One 
should not overlook the 
widespread, genuine support ill 
tltc party for the Government's 
policies iind style, blit 
throughout the party one also 
hears open and frequent com¬ 
plaints — often I'iKiisscd on a 
perceived need I'ur a leadership 
change next year (and in ex¬ 
treme cases a determination to 
achieve it). 

Given this level of suppress¬ 
ed unhappiness, it is not sur¬ 
prising rherc are other signs of 
discomfort in the party. While 
preparation for the election 
continues with much — and in 
some cases more — of its usual 
vigour, there is a detectable 
rank and file defensiveness. 

A well-publicised weakness 
of organisation in Pakuranga — 
which many National 
strategists consider at real risk 
to Social Credit — is the tip of a 
one-last-ehancc-for-the- 
Govemment iceberg. 

Three years ago National 
. sailed through defections and 
public criticisms with ease, 
coming unstuck only in the last 
days of the campaign. Last year 
it was rescued twice from the 
ropes by an even more divided 
Labour Party: Roger Douglas's 
alternative budget in June and 
David Lange's botched coup in 
December. 

But things do seem to be dif¬ 
ferent this year: 

• Bill Rowling himself has 
come alive a bit like he did sud¬ 
denly during the 1978 cam¬ 
paign and talk of replacing him 
has died down; 

• The promotion of younger, 
more penetrating MPs like 
Geoff Palmer and Ann Hercus 
has given more punch, purpose 
and appearance of unity; 

• Among party workers there 
i is a higher level of activity (and 
• more numbers) than three years 
t ago and a new aggressiveness, 

based on a feeling, absent until 
l late in 1978, that they can win; 
t • Support from head office is 
i- more systematic; 
s • Policy is beginning to pour 
i- out. 

e It is not enough yet to say 
m Labour is a winning party. But 
;q so far It lias been at leflBt 
e- enough to ensure Labour has 

not saved National from look- 
ik- ing like a losing party — if it Is 
ed of a mind to. 
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Hauiaki Breakfast, 
Bringing the World to Auckland, 


The World of 
Les Thompson 

Probing and commenting on 
Hie People, behind the Issues, 
the Controversies, the News 
... with The Thompson Report. 
Every morning on the Hour 
.. . Only on Radio Hauraki 


The World of 
Fred Botica 

Auckland’s Most Listened to* 
breakfast Personality Anchoring 
the Only 4 Man Breakfast Show 
on Radio... with everything 
from Birnpy to the World's Best 
Movies, Conceits, and Music. 


The World of 
Tom Clarke 

The News as it Happens where 
it Happens... with Hauraki’s 
Exclusive World Correspondents 
Bob Tarlau US, David Vear UK, 
ami Steve Blander Australia... 
Together holding the 
World's Pulse. 


The World of 
Pat Booth 

Hauraki’s Community Services 
Director updating you on 
what's happening in your 
suburb... and informing 
Aucklanders on everything from 
Car Buying to House Finance. 



Les Thompson Fred Botlca 

The Thompson Report Breakfast 
Weekdays 7-11 am S.00-9.00anr 



BljacWe Kim Adamson 

9.00am-l2.Q0 Midday Mldday-3.Mpm 



{ 


Alan Beagle 
3.00pm-7.0Dpm 





_ ° av ® Walker Doug Harvey's Pat Booth 

7.00pm-Mldnlght Countdown Community ServfM* 

9.00am Saturdays D freolof 
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Council gives Muldoon a way out 


The Changing Pattern of Central Government Taxation 

I960 1966 1970 1975 1980 


by Bob Edlin 

WIDESPREAD criticism of 
our tax Bystem in recent 
months made tax reform — or 
lack of it — a likely hot potato 
for the Government during the 
election campaign. 

But the Planning Council 
last week was gracious enough 
to present Finance Minister 
Muldoon with a strategy that 
should divert embarrassment 
on the tax score. All Muldoon 
need do is declare he will im¬ 
plement the Planning Council 
proposals. 

Those proposals are neatly 
packaged in the council’s latest 
report^ An Agenda For Tax 
Reform, which concerns itself 
not so much with the economic 
imperatives that make reform 
necessary but with a 
mechanism — yes, another 
committee, folks — for more 
musings on the reform issue. 

Certainly there is a time 
frame, in the council’s con¬ 
siderations, which would result 
in legislation giving effect to 
thorough tax reform well 
before the 1984 election. But 
we ail know what can happen 
to political deadlinesl 

Associate Finance Minister 
Hugh Templeton has indicated 
that the Government will give 
prompt consideration to the 
council’s ideas and announce 
an early decision. 

And by setting up a task force 
to consider tax reform options 
as the Planning Council urges, 
the Government could avoid 
election year criticism on the 
tax issue by saying it has the 
matter under urgent review. 

Furthermore, the task force 
wouldn't be reporting any em¬ 
barrassing ideas before the elec¬ 
tion. If all goes to plan (after 
the election, the Government 
might see less need for urgen¬ 
cy), they would come next year 

— and the Government would 
' have two years up its sleeve to 

implement and modify its 
reforms before the 1984 elec¬ 
tion. 

The thrust of the Planning 
Council report is that tax cuts 
alone will not cure "the distor¬ 
tions, anomalies and 
inequities" of our tax system. 
Thorough tax reform is needed 

— "a more fundamental review 
and recasting”. 

Reform should be given high 
priority by all political parties, 
according to the council — but 
“it should not be approached 
piecemeal”, as governments 
have tended to do in the past. 

Reason: reform involves 
redistribution of the tax burden 
?nd changes in the means of tax' 
collection. These changes have 
profound implications for the 


efTected and the tax base widen¬ 
ed. 

If the system is comprehen¬ 
sively overhauled, the outcome 
must benefit the interests of 
some, and hurt the interests of 
others. There will be winners 
— and losers. 

Farmers, for example, don’t 
realise how advantaged they 
are, relative to other taxpayers. 
The task force studies are 
bound to reveal the extent of 
subsidies, price supports and 
tax deductions allowed in the 
running of farms. 

It may be that these are 
necessary because of the result¬ 
ant contribution to the nation's 
welfare. 

But the studies might show 
that the farmer would be just as 
productive without so many tax 
advantages, which in fact foster 
inefficiencies because they 
make unnecessary an 
understanding of the real cost 
of capital. Thus the farmer will 
buy any tractor, rather than 
shop around for the best trac¬ 
tor, because it is a capital in¬ 
vestment and tax-free. 

' There are sound reasons 
for a comprehensive reform 
strategy: 

• There must be time to deter¬ 
mine the best options and think 
through the implications. I 

• The people must be 
educared into accepting the 
need not only for reform, but 
more specifically into 
understanding the nature of the 
reforms considered desirable 
and the way in which they will 
further or hinder the interests 
of individuals. 

• If the educative process is ef¬ 
fective, the public will ap¬ 
preciate that everybody wins to 
some extent if the tax system is 
overhauled to better promote 
the national economic interest. 

On the other hand, too many 
ad hoc changes limit the 
Government’s capacity to make 
the inevitable major change. 
The ad hoc decisions tend to be 
easy ones (for that reason, 
many pF the recommendations 
of rhe Ross Report in 1967 
have been implemented; the 
crunch recommendations, such 
as the switch from a direct to 
indirect tax base, have been put 
aside). 

Piecemeal decisions are made 
when winners arc easily iden¬ 
tified — and specially in an 
election year, governments are 
tempted to introduce measures 
designed to leave people belter 
off. Politically, it then becomes 
that much .more difficult to ef; 
feet more fundamental deci¬ 
sions Which leave some of those 
people worse off . , v . . \. 1 

Muldoon's track record' is 

• “ ■ -it /S_i'Jj. 


public scrutiny (and approval 
or disapproval). 

• It is fairly easy to administer. 

But the Government must 
widen the tax base. All forms of 
earned income should be con¬ 
sidered for inclusion — com¬ 
pany cars, allowances, and 
other fringe benefits, lower in¬ 


terest loans, capital gains, and 
so on. 

Such questions are not going 
to be tackled by Muldoon in an 
election year, which makes the 
Planning Council proposals a 
timely means of dealing with 
them today while waiting to 
reap the whirlwind next year. 


Personal Income tax 1 

41 

{percent) 
42 46 

59 

64 

Company income tax 

18 

23 

20 

15 

10 

Estate and gift duty 

B 

3 

2 

2 

1 

Taxes on goods and services 

36 

32 

32 

24 

25 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


1. Includes social security tax in 1960, 1966 
Source: The Budget, for selected years. 
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6TH FLOOR. DOMINION BUILDING 
MERCER STREET. WELLINGTON 
P.O. BOX 11-656 


FOR PROMPT, 
PROFESSIONAL AND 
EFFECTIVE RECRUITMENT 


SPECIALISTS IN SALES. MARKETING. 
MIDDLE MANAGEMENT AND 
SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS 

DIRECTORS: 

D. M. KELLEHER. T.C. WILLIAMSON 


I 


rvw 

newzealand_^B 

MERCHANT BANKS 
ASSOCIATION 


BROADBANK CORPORATION LIMITED CHASE-N.B.A. NEW ZEALAND GROUP LIMBED 
MARAC CORPORATION LIMITED NEW ZEALAND UNITED CORPORATION LIMITED 
SOUTH PACIFIC MERCHANT FINANCE LIMITED 


Extracts from the 1980 Report of the New Zealand Merchant Banks 
Association 

1 - During the year satisfactory business growth was achieved by Association 
Members and total assets under Members’ stewardship now exceed 
NZ$537 million. . ' . ,, 

- The Association’s formal submissions during the year concerning pending 
financial legislation were well received as a responsible and constructive 
contribution. _ ’ .• .. • ' - • 
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public (with obvious political ■ of ripk^nngt^• in 


ramifications). 

But while comprehensive 
reform is needed as quickly as 
possible, “the changes must be 
based on an informed assess¬ 
ment of the implications,” says 
the Planning Council report. 
Premature decision-making 
could lead to a worse, rather 
than better, tax system. "It is 
:vital that a systematic review be 
set in train promptly to provide 
the basis for reforms to be phas¬ 
ed in during the ; next 
parliamentary term.'* v... 
:..The economic arguments. 


ior change was to reduce the 19 '• 
steps in the marginal tax scale 
to five. 

Since then, minor ad¬ 
justments have been made to 
the tax rates which make peo¬ 
ple better off immediately, but 
not for long. Inflation soon 
raises wgge rates, which 
elevates people .'to: higher 
marginal, tax. brackets (sfce 
table).' 

A major review; is .certainly 1 
needed, to plan restructuring of j 
the system to make^ it ■ more > 
equitable and efficient and 


Aggrega 1 


Assets 

Cash & Ne 
Company £ 
,Other 


>tlable Securities 
ares & Debentures 


1080 .. 

(NZ$0.00) 
221,209V 
22,045 ; 
/ 293,747 


177,503 
17767 
229,076: 


145,840 

16,823 

179,385/ 


537,001 : 424,346 342,048 


liabilities •!,; 

Shareholders Funds • 
Deposits H; 

Other i 


26,927 . i1/933 

238,540 • -192,747- 
.271,426, ,200,666 


\; 19,88-1..;: 
166,501' 
.155j660'.! 


• that our tax system is in bad . r more acceptable to taxpayers., 

: shape are something wq all BupBe advantagesi of income. 
y .., know, of course; Buti the wgu-' tax, should not .be forgotten in 
'Y Jjtrfcnt against piecetneal cHange, . the urge to reform; . . ' * 

&w. Favour of a’ thorough review, # It is an open system -' there ■ 
hot developedgn the^rtport; .; are.no hidden taxes. :,. 

• “ is.presehted rather ap arti-.- # If the Government h^s par-. 

■ i c *_of faitlv; >.. ticulaf ■ pdlicy.! objectives, the 

-TklaU'-Ui -mTllJif- .• - 111 ! > ■' - 1 ^ av. 


; : t-;.: B37,()0U..;/^24,a4e I; 

F 1 ■ ** % * l r ’ _• ? ■ . . '■ I '• .1 I 1 ,;' , 'I* vV ■' ■ «. .. Li ■" 1 • J : ./ ‘ -• l » ■ :i. J ■ 

1 ?:: I 
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• 'ThetesodlatiOnW 

;$ubsmtfai $rid responsible merch&ntpinking 
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Airfare discount evidence: MOT ‘no’, TAANZ ‘yes’ 


MINISTER of Transport Col¬ 
in McLachlan last week main¬ 
tained that he and his depart¬ 
ment, the Ministry of 
Transport, had received no 
evidence about illegal fare dis¬ 
counting, embarrassingly in¬ 
volving even Air New Zealand. 

NBR asked the Minister to 
comment on our report ( NBR t 
June 29) that the illegal fare dis¬ 
counting — offering cut-rate air 
fares below allowable lianit9 — 
is widespread in Auckland. 

We also asked McLachlan if 
he was aware of rhe claimed ir¬ 
regularities by Air New 
Zealand. If so, did that imply 
he condoned them? If not, what 
action, if any, would he take? 

A spokesman for McLachlan 
told us: "The Minister has not 
received any information on 
This fare discounting." 

He also said no evidence had 
been passed to the Ministry of 
Transport. 


In fact, there have been a 
number of instances in past 
years when evidence support¬ 
ing claims of illegal airfare dis¬ 
counting has been presented to 
the MOT by the Travel Agents 
Association of New Zealand. 

Last week, TAANZ chair¬ 
man Alan Spence rejected 
the ministerial claim that no 
evidence of malpractice in the 
travel marketplace had been 
placed before the ministry. 

"There have been two or 
three cases presented to the 
ministry over the years from 
TAANZ. In fact, it may be 
more". 

Spence added: "And there is 
one they (ministry officials) 
have on their plate at the mo¬ 
ment which we maintain is 
dear evidence of illegal dis¬ 
counting." 

He said the TAANZ board 
had issued a statement on June 
17 which referred to the "cur¬ 


rent malpractice in the 
marketplace which 

discriminates and is not in the 
overall interests of the travell¬ 
ing public". 

However, the ministry has so 
far not taken any legal action to 
stop the practice. 


from Page 1 

who has acquired a ticket in 
violation of applicable law.. 

• The Act itself provides a 
general right to the public to be 
heard in relation to the grant of 
licences (for example, sections 
17, 26A and 27 of the Act). 
Such provisions can only be 
given meaning if the public are 
entitled to inspect a register. 

• Again, the legislation pro¬ 
vides in section 31 that an air 
services operator who holds a 
licence iB subject to the law ap¬ 
plying to common carriers. Ob¬ 
viously, it would only be possi- 


Comnicnting on NBR’s 
latest claim, McLachlan's 
spokesman said: "All we have 
basically at the moment is 
rumours. The Minister 
believes TAANZ has been col¬ 
lecting evidence und passing it 
to its nirline steering committee 


ble for a member of the public 
to determine whether a par¬ 
ticular airline operator is a com¬ 
mon carrier if the register were 
open to public inspection." 

The legal advice added: "We 
can see nothing in the legisla¬ 
tion which would justify a con¬ 
trary view. We accordingly ad¬ 
vise that the register of air ser¬ 
vice licences is available to 
public search." 

The Ministry of Transport 
solicitor told NBR: "We 
disagree that there is an un¬ 
qualified right of public access 
to the register held by the 
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_ ffyouneed 
business finance 

we’re ready to help! 


We can t see why getting business finance should 
be difficult. We recognise that Wth credit available, 
productivity and growth will follow. 

We have the finance for your business. 

We would like to lend it to you. 

We’U assist you in every way we can with your 
application, and will advise you promptly of our 
decision. 

TO WHOM DO WE LEND? 

If you re already in business and need new, income producing 
equipment - or plant - or working capital; if you're 
purchasing or remodelling business premises; If you're 
starting a new business, even If it's still at the ideas stage - talk 
5 u ®-“ ?lher words, whetheryou'restartingout, expanding, 
diversifying, exporting/importmg, or slmpN lceeplngpace - 
J^ndeagn an N.Zil, Finance business Loan programme 

HOW MUCH DO WE LEND? , 

Any sum that your business can repay without stress. We 

nave no pre-oonceived ideas and no upper limits. 


AT WHAT INTEREST? 

Interest rates are competitive and negotiable. Our aim is to 
gel the money to you in the way you want. Repayment terms 
are tailored to suit your needs. 

WHAT SECURITY DO WE REQUIRE? 

We’ll consider a wide range of securities: from machinery, 
land, property, planter vehicles-secured by ways such as 
hirepurchnse, lease or mortgage. The asset useafor security 
need not be part of the venture being financed. You do not 
need to he a client Of The New Zealand Insurance Company. 
WHO ARE N.Z.I. FINANCE? 

With assets exceeding $230 million, N.Z.I. Finance is New 
Zealand’s third largest Financier and Merchant Banker and is 
a member of The NewZealand Insurance Group. With 20 
offices throughout New Zealand you can be assured of 
prompt, personal service and advice. 

HOWTOAPPLY? 

Just phone your; nearest N.Z.I. Finance office and one of our 
Finance.Execi|tives will come to see you. • 

Alternatively, you can apply Uirough your Accoun tant 
orSolicitor. 


EZX Finance Ltd. 

FINANCIERS AND merchant bankers 
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(nn industry sclf-rcgul.iting 
body) but uny such evidence 
has not been passed to the 
ministry or the Minister. 

"Until then there is not u 
great deal we can do. Until the 
evidence has been presented it 
is difficult to act." 


Secretary (of Transport)." 

This view, he said, "accords 
with the view" of the chairman 
of the Air Services Licensing 
Authority. However, the 
legislation provides that the 
register is in be kept by the 
Secretary for Transport, not 
the authority, so ihe chairman’s 
view docs not legally determine 
the issue. 

In 1966 the Court of Appeal 
considered a similar issue aris¬ 
ing from ihc 1963 Kaimai air 
disaster. Central to that action 
was whether the National Air¬ 
ways Corporation had a licence 
and, if nor, whether that 
removed the then 5000 pounds 
liability limit. The court held 
that NAC did not have a 
licence and that the limit did 
not apply; although there have 
been several changes in the luw 
since then. 

In its decision, the court 
commented: "The public has 
an interest in the enforcement 
of rhe (Air Services Licensing) 
Act and regulations, particular¬ 
ly when the successful result of 
an application for n licence or 
its renewal confers not only 
rights on the operator but also 
Immunity from the common 
law liabilities arising out of the 
operations." The court did not, 
however, expressly say that the 
register of licences is open to 
inspection. 

In the Erebus case, if Air 
New Zealand were found to be 
operating without a licence on 
that flight it could lend to legal 
action claiming a removal of 
the liability limit. 

The Air Services Licensing 
Act is largely used as n market 
regulator and, in effect, has 
served ns u protective device for 
Air New Zealand. 

The authority may issue u 
blanket licence authorising uu 
air service '‘generally" 
throughout New Zcalnnd or 
may prescribe such specific 
details as the class and number 
of aircraft to be used, a date 
from which it should start, the 
localities to be Bervcd and the 
frequency. 

In practice, for passenger ser¬ 
vices, it has usually issued 
specific licences of the second 
kind. There is also provision 
fbr a temporary licence for no 
more than one month or for 
any specified special occasion 
or occasions. 

Some at least of the Air New 
Zealand tickets for the doomed 
ErebtlB flight were originally 
written from Auckland to 
Auckland. But later it was 
decided to terminate the flight 
at Christchurch and tickets 
were amended accordingly. 


Air New Zealand deputy 
chairman Dcs Dalgety said the 
airline is investigating the 
claims detailed in NBR. 

Asked if any action was like¬ 
ly. he suid it was “always dif¬ 
ficult to answer" hypothetical 
questions. 


Further confusion exists 
because the tickets were issued 
on Air New Zealand interna¬ 
tional flight documents (hence 
the "TE" prefix to the flight 
number), not domestic flight 
tickets. Whether the ticket con¬ 
tracts arc for a domestic or in¬ 
ternational service is therefore 1 
not clear. 

NRR wanted to search the 
licences to sec if Air Nev 
Zealand were authorised to fly 
passengers on DC-10 aircraft 
between Auckland and 
Christchurch. 

In general, aircraft operators 
have to seek official amend¬ 
ment to licences when ibejr 
operate an existing route withs 
new aircraft type. 

Tile key to this is the terra 
of the licence covering the dus 
of aircraft operated and the | 
localities served. Was an: 
amendment necessary to fly I 
DC-10 passenger services be¬ 
tween Auckland and Christ¬ 
church? 

Or did Air New Zealand's 
licence allow it carte blanch 
throughout New Zealand? 

NBR asked Air New Zenland 
deputy chairman Dcs Dalgety 
if the nirline would be prepared 
to let us exumiiie the air 
licences held by it. 

Dalgety later told NBR that 
the nirline did not have the 
licences reluting to the Hrebus 
period — they were held by the 
authority, he suid. 

"I don’t think it is u question 
of showing them to you or any 
other newspaper", lie said. If 
the lawyers for the consortium 
wnnted to insjieci the licences, 
they had not tnude any ap¬ 
proach ulong those lines to the 
Air New Zealand lawyers. 

"Documents speak fof 
themselves. I would be reluc¬ 
tant to interpret documents jn 
matters relating to litigation", 
he said, declining to answer 
specific questions on the 
licences. - 

The Ministry of Transport 
refusal to allow NBR to insped 
the register of air Bcrvicea 
licences menns that spend*; 
tion, rather than fact is all that 
is now available. - - 

FOOTNOTE: If the register of 
air service licences were kept; 
by the Justice Department, 
rather than the Ministry ®: 
Transport, then it would ap¬ 
pear that the Justice Ministers 
Announced policy on freedprt|i 
of information would resolv*. 
the issue in favour of public.^ 1 1 
cess. j. . 

In the present case* NE/c. tfiU-, 
refer the' - Minisir y} 
Transport's refusal to the Ow*. 
budsra^n.: . • / -v..-- 
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Take heed of chartists and their crystal ball-gazing 


by Klaus Sorensen 

CONTRARY to popular 
belief, sharemarket chartists are 
nor funny little men with thick 
lensed spectacles and lumpy 
suits. 

But they are an oppressed 
bunch, often categorised as 
cranks, and because of the 
seemingly complicated nature 
of their occupations, too often 
conveniently overlooked. 

In New Zealand there are on¬ 
ly a handful of chartists, and it 
seems each one uses a different 
method of charring the 
market’s progress. 

A couple of broking firms 
have chartists "in-house", but 
the backroom boys and their 
predictions are seldom 
available for public consump¬ 
tion in brokers' market letters. 

In the United States — the 
home of charting — it’s a dif¬ 
ferent story. There they chan 
Wall Street half-hourly (New 
Zealand's chartists content 
themselves with daily ad¬ 
justments to their graphs) and a 
single chartist’s predictions can 
have a surprising effect. Not so 
long ago the flamboyant Wall 
Street chartist Jo Granville ad¬ 
vised his supporters to sell — 
and the Dow Jones Index 
promptly dropped 30 points. 

This provoked quite a furore 
with accusations that Granville 
had caused the fall, instead of 
having predicted it. Granville 
haughtily replied: "I report 
fires, I do not set them.’’ But it 
highlighted the two different 
schools of thought, and the bat¬ 
tle that has raged between what 
are called the "funda¬ 
mentalists", and the chartists. 
.The chartists say the 
market's movements can be 
categorised into support and 
resistance levels and that these 
in turn arc determined by sup¬ 
ply and demand. They at¬ 
tribute a considerable amount 
of psychology to investors’ 
decisions. 

The fundamentalists go the 
other way, pointing to earn¬ 
ings, dividends, net yields, and 
interest rates, as the main in¬ 
fluences on the market. 

But where the two groups 
really fall out is over predict¬ 
ing, and plotting, the market's 
behaviour. 

The fundamentalists argue 
the delightfully named "Ran¬ 
dom Walk Theory", which 
sayB the market is unpredict¬ 
able due to the intangibles of 
profitability, disclosure, insider 
trading and whether the 
managing director of a com¬ 
pany has just beeh fired. ; 

They rake this further and 
say the broad body of investors 
develop the market trend. • 
One local chartist told NBR 
. last week that he could accept 
; that theory for a day, or a 
month, but no longer, because 
it meant the market would 
• never demonstrate definite 


predictable trends — which he 
claims exist. 

At either extreme are' the 
char liBts who ignore fundamen¬ 
tal factors such as earnings and 
dividends (which the moderate 
chartists agree do have an in¬ 
fluence) and the fundamen¬ 
talists, who ignore the chartists. 

Apart from recognising the 
resistance and support levels in 
individual share prices, most 
New Zealand share chartists 
plot the sharemarket index of 
their choice (some use the 
Herald index, some the NZUC) 
on a daily basis or every time 
the index moves more than two 
points. 

Logarithmic paper is a must, 
to provide trends and curves to 
even out the oscillatory 
movements. They mark 
movements with little “x’s" 
and after a while they claim to 
predict when the market is 
vulnerable to a fall, and when it 
is set to break through into a - 
higher level. 

Finding support and 
resistance levels with an in¬ 
dividual share is much easier. 

The chartist NBR spoke to 
describes it simply — "rake a 
share that sells at a ‘buck’, 
there’s a lot of trading and 
sooner or later the buyers out¬ 
number the sellers, and the 
price moves to 120c. 

"At that stage the buyers 
think ‘that’s a bit heady’, and 
the price comes back to 100c 
again. So the people who 
thought the shares were a good 
buy at 100c, but missed out 
when they went to 120, then 
buy in — and that’s a support 
level. 

"The opposite is resistance 
where the people who bought 
at 120 are horrified to see the 
shares fall to 100c and they 
resolve then and there, TU sell 
when they get bock to 120c’." 

There is also "whole figure 
resistance" where buyers baulk 
at prices such as a dollar, $2.00, 
or $3,00 — and equally there is 
whole figure support where 
buyers see those same prices as 
good entry points when a share 
has fallen from a higher level. 

But where buying interest is 
strong enough to push our 
theoretical shares past 120c, 
this is called a "buy sign". 

The recently formed New 
Zealand South British is an ex¬ 
cellent example of a share 
susceptible to support and 
resistance levels. Last week the 
company’s shares provided a 
ready demonstration following 
the release of the latest profit 
result. 

In general, NZSB shares find 
buying support levels at. 100c,. . 
•.•and occasionally,at.90 to'95 
cents where the institutions i 
find them attractive. And they 
have selling resistance levels at 
110 to 115 cents where many 
people are tempted to take a 
profit. 


The clever trader would buy 
the insurance giant’s shares at 
97 or 98 cents, and sell at 108c 
or perhaps 114c to get around 
the resistance and support 
levels where shares tend to be 
harder to buy — and sell. 

Last Wednesday the com¬ 
pany’s shares upset that theory 
— at least in part. 

The release of the latest 
figures - which showed under¬ 
writing losses of $43.2 million, 
but a net profit up 6.1 per cent 
from $23.6 million to $26.0 
million — after huge invest¬ 
ment gains — took the market 
by surprise. 

The shares fell 7c to 93 in the 
morning trading session but 
the market appeared to have se¬ 
cond thoughts and they bound¬ 
ed back to 98 by the after noon 
dose. 

While it might appear the 
company's shares have found a 


new support level of 93c, it is 
more likely the market over¬ 
reacted in the morning and the 
more astute investors recognis¬ 
ed NZSB shares as a “buy" at 
93.' 

Relating such experiences to 
the whole market is much more 
difficult. Our chartist admitted 
we had caught him at a par¬ 
ticularly bad time because he 
couldn’t really tell, from his 
own chart, what the market was 
about to do. 

He believes the market is 
"absolutely confused" about 
where it should go from here — 
particularly as prices are 
historically very high and there 
is the serious imponderable, in 
the form of an election, coming 
up in a few months. 

But asked for his opinion, he 
said "the primary uptrend is 
still holding and although the 
market is at a very critical stage 


1 believe the uptrend will be 
sustained. 

“I favour the upside resolution 
— L think the index will go 
higher but I believe some 
shares have peaked and it could 
be that the secondary leaders 
will make the running." 

Should the market retreat, he 
believes the indices will find 
their various support levels. 
But only after a shakeout. 

Current prices have the 
NZUC index at around 690 
and the Herald index at 480. 
Our chartist believes the 
market could fall to as low as 
550 on the NZUC and 400 on 
the Herald where basic support 
would come into play. But on 
the way down he suggests in¬ 
itial support- would be forth¬ 
coming, at around 620 on the 
NZUC, and 440 on the Herald. 

But whether the initial sup¬ 
port level will be sufficient to 


hold the market from a full 
scale slide is hard to say. 

When we visited the chartist 
he said he wished we had arriv¬ 
ed two months earlier (in which 
case he could have plotted the 
market’s course accurately) or 
"in a couple of weeks time". 

And while we will check the 
charts in the coming weeks, by 
the end of Iasi week it seemed 
his parting advice — that a 
spate of issues (both new Boats 
and premium cash issues) could 
determine the market's pro¬ 
gress over the next few months 
— was quickly coming true. 

The announcement of a $35 
million cash issue from NZ 
Forest Products, and a 
pessimistic preview from 
Carter Holt (thereby under¬ 
mining much fundamental 
earnings support), at the end of 
lost week, looked set to knock 
market confidence. 



Rida’ 

make Avis ^ 
only sensible alternative. 


For companies and self-employed professional 
people, leasing a vehicle through Avis m ay actually 
cost lees than owning and running the same vehicle 
yourself. 

There are many basic reasons for this: Firstly, In 
most cases all lease payments for business 
vehicles are fully tax deductible. Generally, owner¬ 
ship does not offer this benefit. 

Secondly, Avis leasing means your valuable 
capital Isn't tied up In vehicles and can be Invested 


Instead In profit-bearing assets such-as new plant 
or stock- Avis le&Binfl also reduces the Impact of In¬ 
flation because your transport costs are fixed for 
the whole period and your monthly payments are- 
made In dollars of decreasing value. 

Whether you need one vehicle or an entire fleet, 
talk to Avis first. Our consultants will be only too 
pleased to call and help you evaluate leasing versus 
buying based on your specific circumstances — at 
no cost and no obligation. 


Here’s how Avis Leasing saves you time and money 

1 • Your choice of "finance only" or V lull - . ' 5* Leasing through Avis moves fleet management 


1. Your choice of "finance only" or “M ' J* Leasing through Avis moves fleet management 

• maintenance" leases. With fdll maintenance ■ ". .responsibility out of.the company JntospeclaBst 

leases, all servicing/! repairs etc. are Included In • hands. And because Avis la New Zealand s 

-! .. . the lease, Under.both plans all lease payments In '• V . largest private fleet pper&lpr. We have jhe ■ 

/o Avis leasing means you can nave that new car ■£" 

now. oossibtv saving maintenance costs on your O* An Avis lease won' t reoilre you to draw upon 


now, possibly saving maintenance costs on your 
current vehicle. An Avis lease also saves you 
administration time because car purchase and 
Bale problems are removed as are the burdens of 
day to day cost control. 

Avis will lease virtually any make or model of 
vehicle even small truck's and vans. 

Avis leasing means eeifey vehicle renewal. Before 
. the lease expires, Avis will advise you of any new 
models suitable for your, fleet. At changeover time, ■ 

. you simply drive In the old and drive away the' new.;,, 


An Avis lease won't require you to draw upon 

K ur credit line because Avis leasing acts as an 
dependent source ot capital. • 

As an Avis lease customer, you have access to 
New Zealand-wide back-up service. You are .also 
entitled to a substantial discount on temporary 
car hire should the need ever arise: Also, If.. ■ 

■ required, we’ll send you our Avis Wizard : .. 

Card, which assure)? speedy, preferential service 
Whien you hjrelromAvlsV rental division'. *. 


J4IB/.B44B .Wlf.MH 44W.BS4S 


Ph Auckland Collect 572-165 

•v .or Write to P.O. Box l4*2te, Auoklanc! r , 

‘ . .this teasfog service te.provMed by .' v'' * 

■ ' ;;• Mutual-Rental Finance,Umlled-a.member ? 

of the Mbtqal Group of Companies'.. • ‘- 1 '. 
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The business 
week 

Colyer Watson Holdings 
Ltd’s subsidiary, Colyer Wat¬ 
son and Co Ltd, holder of 60 
per cent of Ammo Phos (NZ) 
Ltd, has also sold its holding to 
East Coast Fertiliser Co 
Ltd. 

Greggs Ltd has received ac¬ 
ceptance from holders of 94 per 
cent of Wilson Distillers Ltd 
and has extended its offer to 
July 13, pending receipt of one 
remaining Government con¬ 
sent when the offer will be 
declared unconditional. 


National Business Review 

Finance 


Hawklna Holdings Ltd: 
audited profit after tax for the 
year ended March 31 was 
$480,262 (last year, $258,910). 
A final dividend of 6 per cent 
will be paid on August 11. 

L and M Oil: Surplus for the 
year ended October 31, was 
$33,343 (1979 $161,798 
deficit), plus transfer of gold 
search costs to an exploration 
account, of $44,945, making a 
total surplus of $78,288. 
Ceramco Ltd: After-tax profit 
for March 31, up 21 per cent 
from $5,549,000 to $6,693,000, 
less extraordinary items of 
$543,000 ($266,000). A 
1-for-10 bonus issue is recom¬ 
mended. A final dividend of 11 


per cent on bonus increased 
capital will be paid on 
September 11, with the or¬ 
dinary dividend rate up from 
18 to 19 per cent. The com¬ 
pany will raise $9 million by a 
renounceable l-for-4 cash issue 
carrying a $1.25 premium. 
Manthel Holdings Ltd: 
unaudited consolidated ner 
profit after tax to year ended 
March 31 was $590,000 (last 
year $319,000). Extraordinary 
profit from sale of property 
$275,000 (last year $51,600) 
before tax. Final dividend of 10 
cents a share makes a total divi¬ 
dend of 17 cents (14 cents last 
year). 

Naylor Love Construction 


Ltd: After-tax profit to year 
ended March 31, $91,013 (last 
year $160,021). Final dividend 
up from 13 to 14 per cent, 
payable on August 19. 

New Zealand Forest Prod¬ 
ucts will make a cash issue of 
ordinary shares to raise $35 
million. The offer will be 
l-for-7 of dollar shares at a $2 
premium and will be re- 
nounccable. 

New Zealand South British 
Ltd: After-tax combined profit 
for the 12 months (NZI) and 
nine months (SB1) to March 31 
was $26,084,000 (last year 
$23,683,000), despite combin¬ 
ed underwriting losses of 
$43,171,000 (last year 


$51,386,000 NZI and 
$10,071,000 SBI). 

Otago Press and Produce 
Ltd: unaudited aftcr-tax profit 
to March 31 $1,015,180 (last 
year $837,030). Final dividend 
of 7c a share makes a total of 
12c per share for the year. 
Smith Blolab Ltd: unaudited 
group profit after lax to March 
31 was $971,997 (last year 
$858,507), less extraordinary 
losses $22,720 (last year 
$530,314). A final dividend of 
11 per cent will be paid on 
August 31 and n l-for-7 bonus 
issue is recommended. A cash 
issue of ordinary 50 cent shares 
will be made at a premium of 
55 cents. The issue will be 


In nature-everything that survives 
is designed right, built right 




& -■ 


We won’t compete with nature, 
but we’re your first choice when it comes to 


PLAINT AND 

1 STRUCTURAL 

F! R E | 

MATERIALS 

PROCESS 

j ENGINEERING 

PROTECTION J 

HANDLING 


From client's own flow sheets or 
process knowledge we can detail- 
engineer specific systems or processes. 
Heatand protein recovery plants for the . 
meat Industry., complete mechanical 
service systems Iron small commercial 
projects to major Industrial complexes. 
- piping fabrication and Installation lh 
sewage treatment plants and power 
projects - all come within the scope of 
l.S.T.’s technical expertise. Complete 
turnkey process systems, lo the highest 
international standards, are regular f&T. 
projects. 


For specialised structural steel design 
and fabrication we have a reputation for 
experience encompassing such diverse 
activities as manufacturing bridges, 
radio masts, and steel Frame buildings, 
as well as storage tanks and chimney 
stacks. The comprehensive and easily 
erected .-."Tubesprin" range of light’, 
weight .open-web tubular steel trusses, 
with a wide range of applications In the 
building Industry, is another LS.T. 

■ speciality. 


With fifty years' experience In Flro 
Protection Systems, I.S.T. is the 
acknowledged leader In large-scale 
sprinkler systems: Our Registered Fire- 
Engineers design all types. Including - 
hydrant, hose reel, CO z , foam, and 
; Hplon systems. 

1ST. manufacturers 'the 
Vigilant, range, of diesel-powered fire 
pump sets, and the company also 
represents Falrbanks-Morse, .the 
leading (J.SA tire pump manufacturer.' 
All 1ST. fire pump sets can be built to 
comply with the requirements of the 
Insurance Council. Factory Mutual, or 
Underwriters Laboratories. 


car assembly lines, meat works 
conveyors, paper reel handling, bulk 
materials - our Materials Handling learn 
Is fully experienced In the design and 
Installation of all types of highly 
specialised conveylng.equlpmerit. This 
expertise permits each system to be 
custom-built to Individual requirements, 
for maximum efficiency. As the 
exclusive New Zealand agent for the 
leading American conveyor company 
Jervis' B. Webb, Inc. - I.S.T. provides a 
wealth of International experience. 


■'■.Wj-'AV 


□ 


ENGINEERING 


one company, a dozen disciplines 

I.S.T. Consolidated 1 .Limited, 

R.O. Bok 12-463, Penrose, Auckland. -V : 

Phone 598-T49. ... . . 

Offices at We||ington, Christchurch arid Sydney.; A: : . ’ . 


Ju, Y Sjsej 


made on bonus-incre** 
capital ami will be in the urb 
ol l-for-8. 

Spcddlng Consolidated Ltdi 
net profit to March 31 ilumnd 
from $162,895 to $33,4?4 .nJ 
dividend recommended. 
Wilson Ncllt Ltd: 
consolidated profit afier tax for 
the year ended March 31 was 
$925,000 (last y„ r 
$1,151,000). A final dividend 
of Wh per cent (last year 1ft 
per cent) is payable on August 
18. 


Economic 

indicators 

FIGURES for the 1981 March 
quarter point to a 14.4 per cm 
increase in manufacturers, tala j 
over the corresponding 1980 ! 
quarter. Purchases were up bj 
12.7 per cent, wages and 
salaries, 13.2 per cent, Oils: 
operating expenses increaxd 
by 12.9 per cent, gross capinl» 
expenditure was up 9.7 and 
hours worked 4.2 per era 
down. The value of stocks of 
materials was 9.3 per era 
higher than the March 1980 
quarter and finished goods 
were up 11.6 per cent. 1 
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Stock Exchange 
weekly review 


The week 
ahead 


TUESDAY: Joseph Nathan 
Ltd, AGM. 

WEDNESDAY: NZ lndustwl 
Gases, Extraordinary Garni 
Meeting. Murac Ituildinj 
Society AGM. 


Exchange 

rates 


AS at July 2, NZ dollar 

Britain 

US 

Canmla 

Australia 

Fiji 

Auslriu 

Belgium 

Chinn 

Denmark 

France 

Greece 

Hung Kong 

India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan 

Malaysia 

Netherlands 

New Caledonia 

and Tahiti 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Portugal 

Singapore 

South Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland • 

West Germany 
Western Samoa . "-'v. 


1002.96 b 
190,451 
1,9643 J 

2.24351 


FOR WEEK FRIDAY JUNE 26 TO THURSDAY JULY 2 



ACMIL 
Alrwork, BOc 
7.5% pr 
6% pr 
A|M G K N 
Alcan, EOc 
A HI 

Alliance, BOc 
12% oonv pf 
AIIIIBH 

Allied Farmer* 

12% cofw pr 
Alloy Steel 
A M Bleley. BOc 
Ampol Pei, BOc 
canv pr 
A Heaven 

11.5% conv pr 
18 con prel 
Andee Group 
5-8.6% pr 
12% conv pr 
ANZ Banking Group 
A Wright 
'A' 8-7.6% pr 
•B‘ B 8% pr 
A Barnett 
A Ellis 
Aehbv Bergh 
A B Cables 
Atlas, BOo 
10 % conv pr 
Auck Ga* 

Aurora, BOc 
10% conv pr 
14% conv nil 
A C I 

Autocrat Sanyo 
Bailie, BOc 
Ba'HnB, BOc 
1 1 % conv pr 
Bank NSW 
Beech Pell. BOc 
Bing Harris. BOc 
B N Z Finance 
Bridgevsle Mining 
Brlerley. BOc 
16.25% spec pr 
Bos, BOc 
B H P. 200c 
Biothor. 50c 
Bunting. BOc 
CPD 

10 % conv pr 
CFCA 

1 1 % conv pr 
C F M 

1 2% conv pr 
Cent Flour 
Cant Timber 
12% conv dob 
Capital Radio. 2 5c 
Capital Lila. BOc 
Carbonic ice 
Cnrter Hon 
CBA Finance. BOc 
CCL 

Coramco 
12% conv pr 
1 8% rad epee pr 
Chenary 
Ch’ch Gei 
Ch'ch Press 
City Realties, 10a 
Clyde Group 
12% conv pr 
Colllngwood. BOc 
1 3% conv pr 
Col Motor 
Colyer Wetson 
Cometco. BOc 
Commend 
Con Metel. BOc 
conv pr 

Can Minerals. 4c 
Cooks Wine 
Cory Wright 
12% conv pr 
18.25% conv p> 
Crown Consolidated 
11 % conv pr 
C SR 

Delgeiy I NZI 
Dalholl ft King, BOc 
Deanes 

DIG 

12% conv pr 
Dingwall & Paulgar 
D Mol Watte a*. BOc 
12% conv nta 
11% Me ’82 
84 conv nta 
D I B A 

Dorn Brew, BOo 
5% prel 
11% conv pr 
Donaghy's 
12% conv pr 
D R G. BOc 
Dunlop (N2> 

4.6% pr 
Ebbatt 
Eboa. BOc 
E L'Stesn, BOc 
Emperor Minee. 10c 
Endeavour 
E Adame 
Europe pret nt 


■HU 

I FTC. BOc 

1.. 11% oonv pr 


f F Welmak, 60c 


[ Fallen, 60a 

I': 6% pr 

mm 

16% pr 

j. Firestone NZ 


|.f Fisher ft Peyksl 


E., Fletcher-Challenge 

bgjnj 

if f 1 B% conv pr 

lj§l§ 

tl 18% conv pr 

P'k Fountain Corp 

£:|| Foveaux Radio 






ltd c$ 

gram. 




BBHBr 


Ftalghtwaya, BOo 
10% conv pr 

Geir 

11.6% conv pr 
G Court 

. G J Colaa, BOo 
GsWan Bay, BOo 
Goodman Group 
H% conv pr 
Gratvanor Props, 
HoSentteln 

Enterpriies, 26o 
nwrklni. EOp 
8.6% pr 

" 8 Farmer. 

13% conv pr 


W 

ID 

> 


* 

<D 

O 

E 



£ 



0 

Hey wrlghts 6 pref 

12B 

900 

Healing 


0 

12% conv pr 


0 

H Pollard 

366 

1000 

1 0% conv pr 

170 

2 BOO 

Henry Baity. 60e 

2BB 

22400 

10% deb 

123 

9700 

Holeproof 

110 

BOO 

KookBi. BOc 

123 

36200 

Hume Industries 


500 

BSE 

BBS 

212 

21 B 

211 

280 



180 

1B0 

160 

270 

... 

— 

35B 

355 

355 

82 

BE 

82 

128 

128 

127 

110 

110 

110 

526 

526 

500 

425 

425 

425 

BO 

92 

90 

380 

3B0 

380 

12B 

135 

125 

471 

475 

4 70 

255 



72 



2520 

2550 

2600 

83 

83 

83 

145 

145 

na 

386 

330 

385 

360 

365 

360 

230 



175 



355 

355 

355 

260 

250 

250 

220 



395 

335 

39b 

370 

375 

□ 70 

120 



110 



300 

300 

300 

465 

45B 

465 

335 

366 

33B 

2B0 

280 

280 

205 

310 

295 

186 

1SB 

165 

400 

... 


38B 

365 

385 

320 

320 

320 

370 

375 

360 

BO 

50 

GO 

125 

128 

123 

1 16 

115 

116 

BO 



60 

60 

50 

306 

306 

305 

130 

130 

126 

270 

270 

270 

17B 

180 

175 

188 

168 

188 

200 

... 


17 

17 

16 

140 

14B 

139 

240 

... 

... 

1B6 

IBB 

185 

160 

.— 

— 

226 

23B 

225 

21B 

21B 

215 

102B 

1026 

1025 

29B 

2BB 

290 

60 

60 

58 

170 

170 

170 

220 

22B 

220 

170 

170 

188 

330 

330 

330 

108 

110 

108 

86 



11B 

118 

118 

86 

BB 

BB 

88 

— 

— 

132 

13B 

130 

120 

— 

— 

86 

BB 

BB 

300 

320 

300 

340 

... 

— 

120 

— 

... 

400 

410 

400 

BB 

... 

— 

170 

— 

... 

121 

121 

121 

346 

34B 

336 

20 

•— 


20B 

210 

20B 

236 

-• 

— 

84 



128 

140 

128 

11B 

MB 

11B 

80 



170 

176 

170 

176 

... 


178 

180 

178 

166 

IBB 

IBB 

298 

302 

296 

280 

270 

264 

104 

10B 

104 

440 

440 

440 

100 

— 

— 


1BQ0 

O 

400 

BOO 

O 

0 

76400 

1600 

1200 

3000 

0 

O 

27800 

O 

O 

O 

2000 
3600 
7700 
300 
21000 
8700 
6200 
IS 700 
O 

2 BOO 
O 
300 
1QO 
2BB0O 
1900 
2100 
1700 
13900 
2800 
72100 
41350 
0 
0 

2230 

BOO 

13700 

34800 

3300 

0 

0 

8500 

200 

0 

100 

17200 

0 

1500 

300 

12300 

4000 

7100 


}9 42100 

0 

36 100 

0 

25 18700 

15 200 

2S 1600 

BO 17200 

58 10800 

70 2000 

20 2B300 

SB 28100 

30 1200 

08 1B400 

0 

18 200 

BS 300 

- 0 

30 58400 

_ 0 

SB 27800 

00 4B00 

-- 0 

0 

00 29B0 

0 
0 

21 2200 

135 7800 

0 

LOB 14100 

0 
0 

128 27800 

MB 300 

0 

170 40700 

0 

178 12700 

IBB 1800 

29B 86BOO 

2B4 B87100 

104 3300 

440 1B60 

0 
0 

202 371400 


126 101100 
110 18800 


I C I (Auetl 
I C l INZ) 
tnd Broadcasting 
Independent News 
Ind Cham, BOc 
Interiaeman NZ. BOc 
l W Dow. BOc 
Jamas Smith, BOc 
14% conv pr 
1 2% conv pr 
J Burns 

12% conv pr 
John Edmond 
J Webster, 50c 
1 2% conv pr 
J Nathan 
8.6% pr 
J Rattray 

12.5% conv pr 
L W Rudkin, 25c 
12% conv pr 
Lanes, BOc 
L D Nathan 

9.6% conv debs 
15.5% conv pr 90 
Lay land. BOc 
Lion. BOc 
10% conv pr 
1 2% conv pr 
L & M Oil. BOc 
Lustercd 

Malnzeal Corp. BOc 

I 5% conv pr 
Man. 50c 

II % conv pr 
Menewaru. BOc 
Manthel 

Marac 

McAtpInp. BOc 
Mc> ochriie 
Midland 

1 1 % conv pr 
Mm Rosourcos. 20c 
M O'Bnen. 60c 
12% conv pi 
fcpoc t'l 

Montana. 60c 
M P I M 

11 % conv ms 
Motor Holds. 50c 
Moior lied. BOc 
5 8% pr 
I1.B% conv pr 
MSI Corpn. BOc 
12% eonv pr 
Ml Cook 
conv pr 

M 1 M Holds. BOc 

I Nat Insco. 50c 
National Trading 
8% pr 

Naylor 

B% pi 

Neil Holding!. BOc 
N Z Comant 
N Z F C. BOc 
11 % conv pr 
N Z Farm Fart 
1 2% conv pr 
14% conv pr 

N Z FP 
N Z I G 
NZI 

10% conv pi 
N Z Leathers 
N Z Motor Bodies 

NZ MC 
N Z News 
N Z Patrol, BOc 
N Z Refining 
NZ5B 
N Z Steel 
N Z United 
Nuheka 
Odllns, BOc 
'A' 8% pr 
1 2.6% conv pr 
'B' 13% conv pr 
1 5% con notes 
I B% conv pr 
Oil Search 
1 2% conv pr 
Optic 

Oiego Prase & Prod 
Pavroo Holdings 
. P D L Holds, BOc 
Perm Invest 
phlllipps ft Impay. BOc 
print ft Packaging 
1 1 .B% conv pi 
Progressive 
12% conv pt 
Prop Securities, BOo 
Prud Building 
OuHl Humphrey*, BOc 
12% conv pr 
Ftadlo Avon, 2fic 
Radio Otago 
Regina 

R & W Helleby 
Reid Furrier* 

Repco (NZI. EOc 
Ravartek 
Ron Consol 
conv pr 
Rheem, BOc 
Rlckaian, BOc 
Rothman*. BOo 
R W Saunders 
Salmond 
Sanford 
P» 

12% conv pr 
12% ’B' conv pr 
Schofield 
Scott, BOc 
12 . 6 % oonv pr 
Selby 

Skelter up, BOc 
6-7.6% pr 
Smith Blolab, BOo 
12% oonv pr 
Bmltht CM 
Sthn Cross Hotal 
I Sthn Cross Mins, 20o 
I SFM 


B6 



0 

282 

288 

2B2 

17300 

260 

260 

280 

2800 

820 

B20 

B20 

800 

400 

400 

400 

300 

186 

1B7 

185 

BBOO 

23B 



0 

600 

510 

BOO 

360 

73 


— 

0 

ISO 

IBB 

180 

1300 

40 

40 

40 

BOO 

1B6 

... 

... 

0 

230 

232 

230 

1100 

10B 

— 


0 

230 

230 

228 

4100 

228 

.. 

— 

0 




0 

250 

2E0 

280 

40300 

SB 

as 

87 

4200 

eo 

60 

80 

200 

BB 

_. 

— 

0 

102 

104 

102 

8900 

210 

210 

210 

200 

250 

260 

2 BO 

1800 

72 

73 

72 

BOO 

53 

66 

63 

800 

136 

136 

135 

200 

126 

— 


0 

260 

250 

280 

100 


208 

208 

208 

190 

190 

190 

llo 

136 

1 12 

68 

68 

65 

63 



54 



152 

158 

160 

205 



170 



190 

194 

188 

76 

77 

75 

62 

62 

80 

60 

60 

00 

100 

108 

100 

100 

100 

100 

200 

200 

187 

160 

167 

162 

760 



310 

310 

310 

150 



30 



90 

92 

SO 

140 

150 

146 

160 

160 

147 

130 

130 

123 

220 

220 

220 

183 

18B 

183 

170 

170 

170 

418 

434 

412 

44B 

44B 

446 

305 



28B 

29B 

286 

37 

37 

37 

86 

86 

BB 

200 

200 

200 

24B 

246 

248 

800 

BOO 

800 

166 

IBB 

158 

BB 

102 

92 

228 

230 

228 

800 

8E0 

800 

240 

-• 

— 

96 

10B 

9E 

88 

— 


76 

122 

78 

120 

120 

120 

12B 

12B 

122 

78 


- 

B7 

- 

— 

80 

— 

“ 

67 

68 

BB 

170 

170 

180 

240 

... 

- 

210 . '• 

.210 

210 

110 

•• — 

— 

220 

220 

218 

216 

217 

208 

180 

180 

1B0 

476 

476 

470 

92B 


— 

2B0 

260 

200 

138 


... 

1 IB 

11B 

MB 

10B 

— 

— 

110 

110 

110 

84 

84 

94 

170 

170 

170 

98 

103 

96 

32B 


—■ 

90 

90 

90 

320 

... 

-■ 

320 

32E 

320 

IBB 

185 

IBB 

228 

230 

228 

242 

~ 

... 

1B0 

1B1 

ISO 

270 

... 

— 

230 

230 

230 

380 

3B0 

380 

310 

— 


300 

•— 

T 

290 

290 

280 

IBB 

... 

— 

98 

98 

98 

90 

- 

“ 


6D900 

B7Q0 

4800 

21000 

0 

6900 

0 

129800 
14 BOO 
2900 
31000 
1500 
100 
9BOO 
3200 

too 

O 

0 

4300 

4400 

14500 

1200 

100 

117400 

700 

o 

0 

24 300 
0 
0 

38100 

10000 

B6100 

300 

39600 

200 

12300 

2980D 

O 

18 BOO 
0 
G 
O 
O 

2BB800 

2000 

14700 

BOO 

11800 

300 

3200 

B6BOO 

1400 

O 

IBIOO 
6300 
BOO 
36700 
1BBQO 
1BBO 
1800 
B13300 
37400 
1300 
0 

71400 

O 

8100 

4800 

23100 

0 

O 

0 

9800 

2100 

0 

, 1700 
O 

87700 

22400 

1000 

B2200 

0 

700 

0 

2100 

o 

2200 
3600 
2 BOO 
17100 
0 

10200 

0 

3000 

B40D 

4300 

0 

45200 

O 

4200 

1000 

0 

0 

i 600 

0 

1 1000 

0 

0 

J 2700 

3 2700 

2 14400 

0 2000 

0 1800 

0 13000 

2 8600 

0 86100 


Speddmg. EOc 
12% canv pr 
Steel & Tuba, 60c 
Suckling 
Taylor a 

12% canv pr 
Tel therm 

12% conv pr 
T J Edmonds 
Tolley 
Tour FIJI 

Trans Ashburton. 60c 
TNL Group. 60c 
1 0% conv pr 
12% conv pr 
Trana INlh Cant) 

13.6% conv pi 
18% conv pi 
U E B. BOc 
8.6-7.8% pr 
12 % conv pr 
1 8% conv pr 
Union Steam Ship 
6.6% pr 
united Bldg 
United Publishing. BOc 
Vacation. BOc 
1 2% conv pr 
1 2.6% conv pr 
Weliakl-NZR 
1 1.6% conv pr 
Walker ft Hell 
Wattie. BOc 
I 2 B% conv pr 
Walgas 
Wesibrldga 
Wilkins ft Davlaa 
6.75-7.6% pr 
W Jeffaiy 
12 % conv pi 
Wilson ft Honan 
Wilson Distillers 
Wilson Neill 
12 % conv pr 
Winsione. 604 
1 2?o conv pi 

W'Wilis INZ) Props. ZOOv 
6 75% pr 
WWilis Ausl. BOc 
Wo r maid 
5-7 5*- pr 
W Suihoiiaii'l 
Yates Corn 
c- >nv pr 


70 

70 

70 

2 BOO 

78 

•• 

.. 

0 

148 

ISO 

145 

1066800 

ISO 

180 

1SB 

2200 

150 

1 BO 

160 

100 

185 

IBB 

105 

100 

15B 

168 

155 

6600 

13B 

... 

— 

0 

320 

320 

320 

2200 

195 

198 

195 

7700 

40 

40 

40 

800 

80 

80 

50 

300 

117 

119 

117 

88900 

90 

90 

90 

600 

10B 

106 

105 

2300 

138 

138 

138 

1600 

1 IB 

— 


0 

IIS 

... 


0 

124 

128 

124 

36400 

116 

... 


0 

111 

Ill 

107 

7800 

72 

72 

72 

11900 

82 



0 

78 

... 


0 

110 

... 


0 

29B 

295 

295 

300 

99 

99 

96 

214500 

70 

71 

70 

1000 

70 

72 

70 

700 

282 

256 

250 

34900 

200 

203 

200 

2200 

460 

... 


0 

180 

186 

180 

93800 

111 

112 

11 1 

3000 

430 

430 

430 

100 

2B5 

286 

285 

200 

440 

440 

440 

1000 

66 



0 

1 58 

180 

158 

58100 

143 



0 

■140 

445 

430 

43460 

166 



0 

1TB 

1 IB 

118 

14000 

170 


- 

0 

70 

72 

69 

36500 

61 

57 

53 

24200 

72 

72 

72 

□00 


Licensed Cabaret 

Very profitable old established licensed 
Cabaret is for sale in the Wellington area. 
Currently operating as a 200 seater 
Cabaret and reception rooms. 

This business would also lend itself to 
conversion to a licensed restaurant. 

Low rent with little opposition, excellent 
forward bookings for the Christmas 
season. 

Easily run by Husband and Wife team or 
two partners. This business offers a first 
class investment @$85,000 plus S.A.V. 
Please apply to; 

Cabaret 

C/- P-O. Box 6088, 
WELLINGTON. 


COLLIERS 

MREINZ 

Fot all your office — warehouse — factory — 
■hops end inveeimenl needs 
Properly Management & Consultancy 
BALES. LEABINQ. VALUATIONS 
Auckland 33-tM. Wellington 723478. ChriMchurah 

n»sai 

and IB offices in New Zeeland, 

A ui trills, Hong Kong. Singapore and U K. 


EIIS Engineering 


24 

HOURS 


i SERVICE 


24 

HOURS 


Refrigeration Air Conditioning 

Computer Rooms 


A ix:k I ii mi 
1 Inmillon 
Wellington 


31 300 

390-050 

727.007 


Clirisluhurdi. 707.1 HO 
Dunedin 52.1,10 
InvuruirgiU B‘J.940 


* Helpful 
"■Reliable 

* Efficient 
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BANZ 


by Aon Taylor 

THE Government advanced 
$6.25 milion last year to the 
Export-Import Corporation to 
“enable continued participa¬ 
tion” in the $12 million joint- 
venture BANZ coolstoie in 
Bahrain. 

The Government’s $1.5 
million shareholding in the 
venture is held in “a caretaker 
capacity” by the corporation 
(EXIM). It had been intended 
to transfer this to a local 
holding company or companies 
wishing to become associated 
with the project. 

But, after initial problems, 
lack of interest from local com¬ 
panies and financial difficulties 
the Government attempted to, 
sell out. 

The net result of negotiations 
to sell our 49 per cent holding 
in BANZ (the Bahrain Trading 
and Storage Company) to the 


Bahrain Government was 
Prime Minister Rob 
Muldoon's announcement that 
the company would be finan¬ 
cially restructured. 

In December last year, he 
said “current debt finance, 
much of which is subject to 
shareholder guarantees, will be 
converted in to equity capital. 
Additional equity will be pro¬ 
vided to cover relatively minor 
expenditure still required on 
the complex. 

“The paid up capital will be 
approximately $NZ16 million, 
of which New Zealand’s share 
will be $7.8 million.” 

Acting Finance Minister 
Hugh Templeton, in reply to a 
question in Parliament, reveal¬ 
ed the $6.25 million figure to 
the surprise of people involved 
with the project here. 

The BANZ accounts have 
not yet been published and the 
audited version was not ready 


in time to be included in EX- 
IM’s annual report, due to be 
tabled in the next few weeks. 

BANZ was formed in 1977 
after approaches from the 
Bahrain Government. The 
agreement to proceed with 
berthage and storage facilities 
in a “free zone’’ to “eliminate 
congestion” for New Zealand 
exporters in the then busy Gulf 
area was signed in April 1978. 

Local consulting engineers 
and construction firm McCon¬ 
nell Dowell designed and built 
the stores. 

Against advice from the 
departments of Trade and In¬ 
dustry and Foreign Affairs the 
project, with a $2 million New 
Zealand shareholding and $8.5 
million borrowed from Arab 
banks, proceeded. 

Opening the store in October 
1979, Muldoon promoted it as 
a back door to the lucrative 
Saudi market in the “Singapore 


of the Gulf". He said it would 
form the base for future joint- 
ventures with Bahrain as the 
country moved from an oil-rich 
economy to one based on trade. 

But the company en¬ 
countered cash-llow problems 
and competition with local 
companies' arrangements with 
existing agencies and other 
facilities in the area. 

The store was without a 
manager for a year after the two 
previous men left. 

The company formed here to 
liaise with local exporters — 
BANZ New Zcalund Ltd — 
closed after four months when 


the manager resigned. It now 
exists solely on paper. 

The Bahrainis' 51 per cent 
.shareholding has varied be¬ 
tween private interests and the 
Government. 

Last year the Government 
here negotiated to sell its share 
in the More to the Hahrainis. 
Explaining the reason (or the 
withdrawal, Muldoon said 
“changes in the port structure 
and trading eireumsiunces in 
the Gulf luivc diminished the 
value of the store and the role 
which it could play in pro¬ 
moting our exports." 

Activities were "scaled 


down" (some say they ^ 
“dormant”), while ibe ufc 
were under way. 

Those talks ended In 
mcni to continue the vatu, 
and remove the debt incurs 

Cush-llow problems, restri 
ttons from the port authors 
alternative shipping routes it 
stores, failures in managem* 
continuity and conflicts ofj 
lcrest with the Bahrain priv* 
shareholders and other fw* 
have contributed to the sion 
lack of success which 4 
(•over 11 mem has commit* 
further taxpayers’ monejt 
prop tip at, NRR understtni 
the instigation of the Bahrain 


NZ software export trade in view 


by Stephen Bell 

A NEW Zealand-developed 
software package, intended to 


Hamilton Perry Industries put Maxi method into small parts storage 
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MAXI-SAVINGS ON SPACE. MAXI-SAVINGS ON 
LABOUR, MAXt-SAVINGS IN SO MANY WAYS 

. FOR FACTORIES. WAREHOUSES. GARAGES. 
WORKSHOPS. DELIVERY AND SERVICE 
VEHICLES — in lacl. every Industrial or retail 
activity where small parts are stored and handled, >■ 
gains bio advantages from the Dexlon Maxi t 
system, CONTACT YOUR NEAREST HAMILTON i 
PERRY INDUSTRIES ADDRESS TO FIND OUT 
MORE ABOUT THIS INTERNATIONALLY- 
PROVEN METHOD OF KEEPING PACE WITH . 
SMALL P ARTS STORAGE 

0Dexion 










1 PANELLING FORMS THE BASIS OF 
.a. MAX !• SPACE-SAVING VERSATILITY ... 

wans or partBtons work as exlra. storage areas simply by forming 
single sided Maxi panels along their length; alternatively the 
panels can be free-standing and double-sided, mounted on 
heavy castors lor easy movement, or supplied In a smaller size 
fqr bench-top assembly jobs. 

hL SPOOLS QF WIRE, FAN BELTS. TOOLS, QASKET8 
^|V ANDSHW^RJTEMS ALLHAVe! THEIR PLACE IN THE 

Storing awkward articles is no longer a proWem. because Maxi ' 
acxjeBsofles include single and. double prong standard nooks, 
heavy-duty hooka and daal-purpoaa shell/UayB the! all engage 
firmly onto the louvrad pahefa right alongside,the plastic bins. 
Wrfte or pfrone tor further details Irdtri the , 

Dexlon licensee tor New Zeeland. 


SMALL PARTS 

STORAGE ft HANDLING 

for manufacturing, assembly, 
maintenance and despatch 


in its] place 


THE HEART OF MAXI'S EFFICIENCY 18 THE 
UNIQUELY DESIGNED MULTI-SIZE, MULTI- 
COLOUR PLASTIC BINS... 

A choice of four bln sizes, In five different colours, makes it 
possible to combine stock control with last Indentlllcatlon. The 


Hwttflloh p«ry todgilrfca Ltd. * 1 
H**d Olftoft and Fuiory. 
UnngRoa*MUMn Chr.stchurch 


,P O Bo* £056. Phona 44-194 ,, 
Telegrams HydraiiLq Telox HtlfBON&SM 


Au 

7B DallB'Avanue. New Lvnn 


Telegrams and TStax NZ2660 


possible to combine stock control with last Indentlllcatlon. The 
bins have a special locking lip that fils securely onto the backing 
panel, yet the bins remove easily and then lock together when 
slacked on the Hoar or on trolleys. 

HA?! B INS AR E THE ULTIMATE IN CONVENIENCE: 
^|v SMALL ITEMS ARE ALWAYS AT HAND AND 
■ ' READILY ACCESSIBLE ... 

The sloping front provides unobstructed access even when the 
ij s .S. ra L. a together. There are targe label holders to 
ctentlfy batch or size and recessed finger holds for convenient 
lifllno. Transparent dust-tight lids are available for the three 
smallest bln sizes. 

nd 


short-circuit the expensive 
computer-programming pro¬ 
cess, is attracting worldwide at¬ 
tention. And the promoters 
believe it could be the founda¬ 
tion of a lucrative software ex¬ 
port industry based in the 
South Island. 

The possibility of a 
ChfiMchurch-cemred software 
“factory" was endorsed last 
week by Burroughs New 
Zealand general manager Hugo 
Simpson. 

Simpson believes the Line 
programme (Logic and In for¬ 
mation Compiler) is an export¬ 
able commodity in its own 
right, and could be used lor ef¬ 
ficient production of computer 


software packages :!l 
worldwide consumption, i 

The product was devdp 
independently of Burroughs 
Christchurch joftin* 
.specialists Peter Hoskins g! 
Gil Simpson, but both ptefc 
and developers were quu 
snapped up hy the compur 
tmiuiliicturcr. 

The l.inc product aims c 
provide a means of deftiu; 
and generating computer-bast 
application* which is hr 
quick anil comprchensiblt i 
business people with no cec 
inner expertise. 

Meanwhile, Burrougt- 
Detroit head office is show, 
interest in the system. 


“I cannot recall a time 
of such splendid 
opportunity.” 


I'ntpi'iiy Scinlnnm I nuiieil proudly 
pit'sciiu ii Nnii'M>r wci-kctul scnituiio. 
liiimIucIi-iJ hy Hub JiuKvwhii will 
cxplnin liio iKiMinnl appro.tth to 
prosperity ilir<Hi|iti pu>|Kriy, mill HU 
nine print fur proliiuUlf iiitrsliucnl in 
tin* MIL. 

At fcni ycm\ w/iiliMM. fiepr«<plmi/nJ 
un impeiullnji propeiiy Imnm. Semes 
of pen pic listened, ncicil oriil prnliicil 
ininmudy from his timely nn>1 

f imfeMkiml advicu. Many people 
rum nil wnlks of life me now well on 
the wuy to Achieving personal fortunes. 
A Irirgc proportion had ncvxr invested 
in property before. 'I heir cniliusiiiilic, 


unsolicited letters praise the value of 
.lonei' down-to-earth approach. 

One such pawn was a icepllcal 
newspaper repnner who mm in 
covor the seminar. Al the 
conclusion of the seminar, he 
decided not lo write about Huh 
Jones’advice, bui act upon it 
instead. That sceptical reporter, 
on no cash equity, acquired Ills 
first half million dollars or 
investment property within six 
months or heating Jones’ 
message. 

Now Its your chance to hear Bob 
Jones explain why huge 

a urtunliies are now at hand to 
eve prosperity through property. 


Ilr will CAiutiiiir llic full ij*** 1 *! 
teal cMute, final ll«1» l" vumHiee 
nlliir blinks licfmc teaching®"* 
wide iHiigr id tuplesNtiiMdinp*'^ 
to niifclm-ic pinpeiiy on W* 
niphal • Invcsilojt where lo wps 
ltuw in viiiiy through •develops 
r he prm mill run • finance - 
iiiiinry MiurecN. obtaining W* 
inter i'M nmiiKiipcs • profitungliom 
inflHthni Hy niuti[wsc flcurlni \ 
gearing upund tcdcphiymenin 
existing Investment! to renHaoW 
pUcnlmL 

llnmilloit August 1-2 
Auckland Augusts-9 
Wellington — August 13-K 
Dunedin — August 22-2J • 

Christchurch-- August29*" .. 



. , , Dunedin 

Lowsr Hutt I 92' CrawlWd Street 
PO Box 20ft • 
Phone 778-liB ■ 
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Bridgevale digs in and expands its Texas prospects 


by Warren Berryman 

FLOATED on the New 
Zealand sharemarket eight 
months ago, Bridgevale Min¬ 
ing Ltd already has plans for 
expanding its oil and gas opera¬ 
tions in central West Texas. 

Reaching out from its ex¬ 
isting leases near the cow town 
turned oil town of Abiiine, 
Bridgevale recently picked up 
an additional 2092-acre lease 
through its American sub¬ 
sidiary, Bridgevale Energy 
Corporation. Bridgevale, with 
a 70 per cent interest in this 
prospect, will drill it itself — a 
risk venture not undertaken 
previously. 

While it is highly unlikely 
the Reserve Bank would allow 
Bridgevale to transfer venture 
capital from this country to 
drill in Texas, Bridgevale has 
approached American banks 
and found loan finance 
available up to 10 times its asset 
backing. 

So long as its iuck holds and 
Bridgevale wells keep trickling 
out oil and gas the company 
may leapfrog from one pros¬ 
pect to the next by borrowing 
against its production-based 
assets. 

But luck has little to do with 
it, according to Bridgevale 
chairman Jim Wakefield. 

"We’re not exploring. We’re 
operating on the periphery of 
proven fields", he said. 

NBR met Wakefield and Ian 
Burton, director in charge of 
the Texas operation. 

Burton, a West Australian 
hard rock prospector turned 
oilman, and spearhead of 
Bridgevale’s Texas operations, 
expanded on Wakefield’s com¬ 
ment boiling the distinction be¬ 
tween exploration and 
operating down to a matter of 
risk per possible gain. 

Central West Texas, where 
Bridgevale operates, is prime 
country for the small indepen- 
dant wildcatter. It offers little 
hope of a multi-billion dollar 
gusher. But the oil and gas¬ 
bearing structures are shallow 
and stacked one on top of 
another like layers of icing in a 
wedding cake. 



Digging In...where others have already been 


Most of the oil and gas bear¬ 
ing structures are within 5000 
feet of the surface. If the driller 
finds one of the structures 
pinched off or too tight to allow 
the oil and gas to flow into the 
hole he can always go deeper, 
hoping for better luck at the 
next level. 

If he's lucky the driller can 
perforate his casing at every in¬ 
tersection and get a multiple 
pay well. 

This country rock is un- 
faulted. Thus the risk of losing 
a hole is minimised. Drilling is 
cheap, about $14 a foot. Burton , 
estimated. 

So how can a peanut-sized $5 
million capital Australasian 
compsy go into the land of 
Texas oil billionaires, snap up 
prospects the Texans left 
behind after going over them 
with a fine tooth comb, and ex¬ 
pect to succeed?, NBR asked. 

Burton’s answer combined 
two aspects: “Times have 
changed and we found a couple 
Texans short of working 
capital.” 

Rridgcvale’s operation is 
more like picking up the scraps 
others left behind than the high 
risk, bonanza or bust style of 
Hunt Petroleum in our off¬ 
shore Great South Basin pros¬ 
pect. 

On the plus side risk is 
minimised by the following fac¬ 
tors outlined by Burton: 

• Geological, geophysical and 
drill hole log datB on the arcs is 
abundant. The expensive 
preliminaries were over and 
done with long before 
Bridgevale entered the scene. 

• Oil and gas prices have in¬ 
creased dramatically since the 
1950s when some of the drill 
holes were plugged and aban¬ 


doned. In the 1950s there was 
no demand for gas and oil go¬ 
ing for SUS2.90 a barrel. Now 
gas is going for SUS2.70 to 
$2.80 a thousand cubic feet and 
oil is up to $US40 a barrel. 

• The West Texas oil boom 
brought in the infrastructure 
for any new operator to tap in¬ 
to. Drill rigs, pipes, spares, are 
all on the scene. And, as Burton 
points out, gas pipelines criss¬ 
cross the areas to such an extent 
that Bridgevale’s producing 
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wells now have a choice of 
three competing buyers. 

Lack of such an infrastruc¬ 
ture in Australia and New 
Zealand means that an oil find 
must be big to be worthwhile. 
Texas even a dribble of oil or 
gas wil find an established 
buyer only a short distance 
away. By comparison Burron 
said, “if you hit oil in New 
Zealand or Australia it might 
take two year to sell it.” 

• Some of the holes drilled in 
the 19505 were abandoned after 
striking “only gas”. This 
previously unsaleable com¬ 
modity now fetches a good 
price. Old capped holes can be 
reopened at a relatively low 
cost as long as the previous 
drillers did not drop drill bits 
and old rubbish down the hole. 

• New methods such as gas 
sniffers and mud-logging 
(analysis of the chips brought 
up by the drilling mud) can 
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detect productive zones passed 
over by previous explorers. 

• Some hydrocarbon-bearing 
zones previously passed by 
might now become productive 
due to improved techniques for 
rendering the rock more 
permeable. Oil and gas bearing 
zones are often too tight to 
allow the oil and gas to flow. 
These impenetrable zones can 
be freed up by cracking up the 
rock or supplying chemical 
“laxatives". These techniques 
have improved 100 per cent 
over the past three years, Bur¬ 
ton said. 

Bridgevale’s ability to obtain 
loan finance in the United 
States appears to be dependent 
on its production record and 
valuation of secured leases. 

By Texas standards 
Bridgevale’s production rate is 
small. But, by Texas standards 
Bridgevale is a small company. 

The Fulton 1A in which 


Bridgevale has a 10 per cent in¬ 
terest is producing 500,000 
cubic feet of gas a day worth 
about $1000 a day. Production 
costs are about $5000 a year, 
said Burton. 

The Nearn No 1 well has just 
been eased and production is 
expected from four zones. 
Bridgevale has a 20 per cent in¬ 
terest in this well. No 1 has jusi 
been connected to the pump 
and is expected to produce oil 
and gas worth $500 to $600 a 
day, Burton said. 

At the Texas rate of one hole 
per 40 acres Bridgevale has a 
lot of drilling to do. 

Would Bridgevale be looking 
for more capital in New 
Zealand through a cash issue?, 
NBR asked. 

“No”, Wakefield said. “We 
could issue more shares to ac¬ 
quire new assets. But we've got 
nrnhing in mind at the mo¬ 
ment.” 
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WELLINGTON 
HOSPITAL BOARD 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
FINANCE 

Applications are invited for the position 
of Deputy Director of Finance to the 
Wellington Hospital Board. 

Applicants should preferably hold a 
University Degree in subjects such as ac¬ 
counting, business administration, 
statistical forecasting and management in¬ 
formation systems and have working 
knowledge of EDP systems. 

The appointee will have specific areas of 
responsibility and will report to the Direc¬ 
tor of Finance. 

Depending on qualifications and ex¬ 
perience, salary up to $24,544 will be con¬ 
sidered. 

Application forms and Conditions of Ap¬ 
pointment may be obtained from the 
Chief Executive, Wellington Hospital 
Board, P.O. Box 10245, Wellington, by 
whom applications will be received until 
Friday 31 July 1981. 

Applicants please quote Ref. No. 29/157. 


“TV Helped Open Up A Brand 
New Product Category...” 


.. now Dynamo’s 
here to stay.”; . 

Liquid Dynamo: only 
television demonstrates 
product performance 
benefits live. 




“Colgate-Palmolive Ltd 
launohed Dynamo 
Liquid Laundry- 
Detergent nationally tn 
early I960. WitLin 12 
months it had become a 
major contender in the 
main wash laundry 
market— a remarkable 
achievement against 
entrenched consumer 
purchasing and usage 
habits. 

Television is a vital part 
of our marketing mix —- 
it certainly succeeded in 
establishing Dynamo in 
an important new 
product category. 

It is pur experience that 
in today’s competitive 
market manufacturers 


of packaged goods 
cannot afford to be 
without television." 

Oraome Murray . 
Marketing Manager 
Colgate-Palmolive Ltd 
New Zealand 



TELEVISION 
NEW ZEAL AND 
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Analysing annual accounts: Bunting and Co 


by Klaus Sorensen 

THE idea of a brush manufac¬ 
turer, turned horticulturist, 
corporate rationaliser, property 
and equity investor, sounds a 
bit far fetched. 

But the latest Bunting and 
Co Ltd annual report mokes 
the whole idea seem quite 
plausible. 

The report for the March 31 
19SI year is a classy affair, 
bearing the unmistakable im¬ 
print of H W Smith, and its 
two former Brierley employees, 
Bruce Judge and Paul Collins. 

Both men are directors of 
Bunting, and H W Smith has 
taken over the monagemeni of 
Bunting in a sort or "new 
broom" capacity. 

In fact, it would not be an ex¬ 
aggeration to say that Bunting 
has the distinct appearance ora 
budding Brierley Investments. 
Here is a company with lots 


of cash, considerable financial 
expertise and a commitment to 
boost returns on shareholders 
funds — to make up for all 
those depressing years in the 
brush-making business. 

Chairman Ben Barnes ex¬ 
plains how the decision to 
withdraw from domestic 
brushware was “the only prac¬ 
tical step towards restoring 
profitability to acceptable 
levels." 

The 13-month period to 
March 31 produced a net profit 
of $347,765 compared with 
$44,832 for the February 1980 
year. 

But not only did this effort 
"reflect the successful conclu¬ 
sion of a difficult period of 
redirecting the company’s ac¬ 
tivities into more profitable 
areas of investment’’ the profit 
was also a record, and so, too, 
was the dividend of 14 per cent, 
for the 13-month year. 


The profit and loss account 
shows the pretax profit, before 
normal charges, was down 
from $964,442 to $795,826, 
but the sale of most of the com¬ 
pany’s business reduced many 
of the normal charges against 
this figure. 

Depreciation was down from 
$238,010 to $65,664 while in¬ 
terest on fixed loans fell from 
$267,895 to $141,132, though 
interest on other loans was up 
from $114,828 to $198,678. 

This lefi a profit before tax 
up from $292,510 in 1980 to 
$361,198. 

Tax was down from $49,238 
to $13,433, and the net trading 
profit after tax was $347,765, 
compared with $238,010 in 
1980. Extraordinary items of 
$193,178, reduced the 1980 
group profit to $44,832. 

To the 1981 group profit is 
added retained earnings 
brought forward of $1,613,852, 


plus a transfer from capital 
reserves (for the tax-free in¬ 
terim and final dividends) of 
$227,680, leaving a total of 
$2,189,297 ($1,703,906 in 
1980). 

The dividend appropriations, 
plus n transfer to the capital 
reserve of $831,555 (from the 
realisation of the sale of shores 
in a subsidiary) and n transfer 
to tax-exempt revenue reserves 
of $12,500, leave retained earn¬ 
ings of $1,071,735. 

The consolidated balance 
sheet shows a major reduction 
in liabilities, a fall in current 
and fixed assets and an increase 
in shares and investments. 

Current liabilities fell from 
$2,636,693 to $1,508,965, due 
mainly to a reduction in hank 
overdrafts, sundry creditors 
(from $1.2 million to $168,401) 
bank and short-term loans, and 
mortgages. 

Term liabilities are reduced 
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from $1,776,618 to $6S9,44i» 1 
due, amongst other tilings, m .i 
reduction in first r.inkmj: 
debenture stock from $765,700 
to $-100,200 (following the 
transfer of pan of the deben¬ 
ture slock due to curtcnt 
liabilities). 

Mortgages were also reduc¬ 
ed, from $559,8-17 to $ 15(1,000, 
and a euro-dollar loan has been 
reduced front $206,569 to 
$109,290. 

Current assets are down from 
$4,138,686 to $1,975,181 due 
mainly to a reduction in stocks 
from 52,885,077 to $87,756. 

However, also under the 
heading of current assets is deb¬ 
tors, ii]i from $1.2 million t« 
$1.9 million. 

Harries explains in his leview 
that the debtors figure relates 
mainly to the sale of the brush- 
making operations "and are 
due progressively between now 
and June 1982.” 

In other words, the company 
will find it has another $2 
million approximately, to in¬ 
vest in a year’s lime. 

The shares and investments 
category has experienced a 
sharp jump from $2,519 m 
$2.3 million, due mainly to the 
"shares in puhlic companies" 
of $1.9 million (nil in 1980). 

Barnes explains in his review 
that “an important aspect of 
this year’s accounts is the 
group's investment in shares in 
public companies. These 
shares cost $1,609,220 and at 
balance date had a market value 
or $1,940,170.” 

1 he main shareholding is a 
10 per cent slake in New 
Zealand Farmers (In-op nf 
Canterbury Ltd. 

Tile shares arc stated in the 
accounts at market value with 
[he difference of $131,150 be¬ 
ing represented on ihe oilier 
side of tile ledger, as un invest¬ 
ment lliiciuutiou provision. 

He says this provision has 
not been included in the year’s 


profit but will certainly gh ( 
shareholders some indicationrf 
our capacity to achieve i 
reasonable performance in 
Inline." 

Capital reserves are in t 
much healthier slate, being 
up Irniu $ 144,812 to $94B,687 
dm- mainly n. M increase i 
realised capital reserves from 
$76,049 i„ $814,065, follwinj 
the transfer from retained 
earnings to the capital reserve 
following property rationalisj. 
lions uml sales ufsubsidiaries. 

Barnes says the acquisitionef 
NZ Pastoral Holdings (from H 
W Smith) “has proven a 
worthwhile investment will 
the planned sale of two daily 
units proceeding on favourakl 
tei ms.” 

The remaining farm uniti 
mixed pastoral and hot- 1 
ticuliural and a decision ha[? 
been made to dispose of tfcr' 
pastoral side leaving a “modes 
development of the remaining 
81 hectare block into marts 
gardening and horticultural &c- 
tiviiics." 

He says Bunting’s future ac¬ 
tivities will principally be in 
the property and share invest- 
incut area, "we will have i 
substantial property bast 
through the ownership of out 
modern factory in 
Christchurch (leased to the 
purchaser of the hrnshniaking 
activities, Salmond Industries) 
a ml will consider other proper¬ 
ty investments which offer fl- 
tractive returns.” 

1 le says the directors are con- 
virned the cor pin ale philosphr 
now hang pursued is the mw 
appropriate one and "«* 
believe theie are ample oppor¬ 
tunities in invcsi in shares 
which either have good growth 
prospects or which allow us to 
benefit from further industry 
ratioiiulisiition, which will in¬ 
evil ably occur during the nexi 
decade.” 


‘Maybe if they had used 
COWAN’S Fine Art Fbper 
people would know 
who I was?’ 






We’re only a jump away 

Which means you can expect, and get, quick delivery, quick servicing and 
competitive pricing on all the Australian products on show at the Fair They 

° f tht ; need u- of a br0ad range of industr y- Products that range 
from soldering tools to ship repair services, cleaning equipment to commercial 
vehicles, tall bearings to boilers. Industrial products that meet the highest 

AustraluEai 1 ToS manufacture 1and Performance. Come and see what 


For more details and pre-registration forms 

Ask the Australian Trade Commissioner 

P.O. Box 3601, Auckland. Phone 32429. P.O. Box 12145, Wellington North. Phone 73 64ll/ 
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It’s ‘everyone in’ for swept-up ‘rag trader’ Bendon 


by Klaus Sorensen 

THE old Rag Trade TV catch- 
cry "Everybody out” hasn't 
been heard in Bendon In¬ 
dustries Ltd’s East Tamaki 
plant for a long time. 

A highly successful incentive 
scheme — where employees can 
earn another third on top of 
their award wage — has helped 
to keep the company running 
smoothly. 

And unlike the television 
series, the Bendon plant is far 
from a sweat-shop, with an im¬ 
pressive array of sophisticated 
equipment to maim tan quality, 
profits and export prowess. 

One of the cornerstones of 
the business is the Gerber- 
Hughes pattern-marking and 
computerised cutting process. 

A fundamental of the gar¬ 
ment industry is to keep 
wastage to a minimum and so 
four years ago Bendon invested 
in this current system which is 
still the only one in the coun¬ 
try, and was also the first in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

The Hughes marking system 
employs keyboards, visual 
display units and an electronic 
marking pen to design the pat¬ 
tern layouts for a particular gar¬ 
ment. 

The trick is to cram all the 
components for, say, a robe as 
closely as possible on to a piece 
uf material. Once this is done 
the Hughes system produces a 
pattern — like a giant computer 
printout, with the cutting lines 
marked on it. 


...X\ ! ^PUbte. • . 




Knitting machines produce fabric for coloured briefs. 


Then to the cutting table 
where the Gerber cutter, which 
operates from an overhead 
boom, cuts through the layers- 
upon-layers of cloth under the 
pattern. 

The vacuum table has a 
nylon bristle base so the knife 
can easily cut right through the 
material into the table without 
damage. The cutter moves 
through a pattern with a couple 
of inches of layered material 
underneath, in minutes, like a 
demented go-kart. 

It works six times as fast as a 
person with a manual cutter 
and according to production 
manager Murray Rae, “it has 
the same accuracy at 4.30 in the 
afternoon as at 8.00 in the 
morning". 

The company can also point 
to n shape-moulder which it 
developed itself and now sells 
uverseas, as another innova- 
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We’re looking for 
sales-orientated people 

We’re looking for new sales people to join the team of 
New Zealand Business Who’s Who representatives who 
sell and update the country’s most respected business 
directory for four intensive months each year. 

We're looking for people who will further build on that 
foot we have in business doors throughout the country — 
the provision of an excellent and comprehensive business 
intelligence service through 22 editions and over 4Q years. 
As well as that automatic foot in so many doors, we offer 
NZBWW reps: 

• the highest commission rates ever paid by 
NZBWW; 

• an exciting new and special performance 
incentive scheme; 

• special offers for customers; 

• brand-new, re-designed promotional and 
sales aids; 

• the chance to earn substantially — throughout 
New Zealand —- for four intensive months 
between August-December; 

• with other income-earning 
opportunities; 

• special training seminar/sales 
conference; 

• when travelling involved, generous 
travel and accommodation 

allowances paid. 7 1 rt 

Please reply in writing immediately, Id HQ 

giving details and contact telephone p/ npoc 

number to: r x)/" - ^ 

The Manager, VrWO.S 

New Zealand Business Who’s Who, 

P O Box 9143, Wellington. WllO 


The moulder puts the bulge 
into bras using a heat process 
and cuts the cost of otherwise 
designing and sewing shape in¬ 
to a bra by 25 per cent. 

The company has one of the 
highest fabric utilisation rates, 
with more than 90 per cent of 
all fabrics finishing up in the 


garments. Bendon has found 
that the wider the bolt of cloth, 
the greater the possible utilisa¬ 
tion, and therefore it buys 100 
inch wide by 300 yard bolts 
which it handles on some of the 
largest cutting tables in New 
Zealand. 

Bendon also has a thriving 
subsidiary making resealable 


plastic bags for the banking and 
food industries which operates 
in a corner of the factory, and 
produces around 120 million 
units a year with a high export 
content. 

But across the road from the 
main plant Bendon operates a 
thoroughly “Dickensian" look¬ 
ing knitting factory. 


Batteries of knitting 
machines, stretching some 40 
feet, chatter out continuous 
lines of women’s pants at the 
rate of 1.5 million a year. The 
oily old iron machines each 
have 14,000 needles and date 
back to the 1950s (the youngest 
being a 1958 model). 

They started life as pan¬ 
tyhose knittug machines, until 
new technology suddenly con¬ 
signed them to the scrap-heap. 
But Bendon found they could 
adapt them to manufacture 
women's underpants in one 
piece, and they have been knit¬ 
ting away ever since. 

Two of the machines wen- 
discovered by managing direc¬ 
tor Phil Hills in a Melbourne 
basement and he bought them 
for $1500 each. 

The replacement cost of 
underwear knitting machines 
today is $120,000 a piece. 


NEW ZEALAND’S 




Guide for Life Insurance 

Buyers 

will give you that*essential peace of mind. Produced to meet a growing community need - AMP’s 
LIFE INSURANCE BUYER’S GUIDE explains it all - simply and directly. 

EFFECTIVE SECURITY FOR YOU 

Know what life insurance is. Know what it 
can da for you. Consider the additional features 
AMP can tailor to meet your needs. And In¬ 
cluded in the Guide are details of AMP’s new 
"14 Day Free Look, No Obligation" offer on all 
new ordinary life policies. 

EFFECTIVE PROTECTION FOR YOUR CHILD 
Determine the best policy for your child and 
consider the special advantages and flexibility 
of children's policies. 

IN YOUR INTEREST , ,, 

For Adults and for Children - two invaluable 
Guides to sound financial planning for the 
future - absolutely FREE. 

Pick up either booklet (or both) from any 
AMP office. Send the coupon. Or contact your 
AMP representative. 



PROUD TO BE 


TO AMP 
P.O. Box 1290 
WELLINGTON 

Pjeate send ms a free copy aft 
THE AMP Buyer’* Guide (Adult*) 
THE AMP Buyer 1 * Guide (Children) 

NAMEt.. -- -- 

ADDRESS:.- - 




A plan for Living. A plan for Life, mm n 
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Advertisers assured, ‘Runner’ not ‘Athlete’ 


by Lindsey Dawson 


THE publishers of the Nm 
Zealand Runner magazine, 
Southwestern Publishing, Itave 
circularised their advertisers to 
advise that the name of the 
magazine has not been changed 
to the New Zealand Athlete. 

The letter follows a recent in- 
cident when one of 
Southwestern’s advertisers was 
phoned by a woman from the 
New Zealand Athlete asking for 
an order number for a full-page 
advertisement. 

When the advertiser said he 
had not authorised any ads for 
the Athlete, and that his firm 
advertised only in the New 
Zealand Runner, she allegedly 


told him that the latter 
magazine had changed its name 
to the New Zealand Athlete. 


“I was rather aurprised at 
this and phoned the publisher, 
Tim Chamberlain, and 
discovered that it was all wrong 
as far as he was concerned,” 
said the puzzled advertiser. 

Chamberlain told NBR he 
contacted the New Zealand 
Athlete office, but was told they 
knew nothing about it. 

Later that day and the follow¬ 
ing morning, the advertiser 
received two apologetic calls, 
one from the woman, the other 
from the publisher of the New 
Zealand Athlete, John Nonh¬ 
em, saying that he had just 
come out of hospital, was not 


aware of any misunderstand¬ 
ings and wanted to clear up the 
matter. 

The same morning the adver¬ 
tiser received in the mail a $330 
invoice for a full-page ad in the 
New Zealand Athlete, which he 
has ignored. 

Northern said the advertiser 
concerned had probably 
misunderstood his staff 
member, who was ‘‘the girl 
who does the checking to make 
sure that ail is in order.” 


He said he had only just 
taken over the New Zealand 
Athlete, and that because of the 
advertiser's connection with 
the New Zealand Runner, 
Northern thought he had "got 
confused”. 


“We phoned him luck tn 
dear it up, and wc are giving 
him a free ad in our next 
issue," he said. 

Northern bought the Nets 
Zealand Athlete from the 
Tasman Publishing Company. 
Tasman has closed down its 
Auckland office. 

Companies complained last 
year (NBR, May 19, I98U) that 
they were receiving invoices 
from a large stable of Tasman 
publications for ads they 
neither ordered nor wanted. 

New Zealand Athlete was then 
a Tasman mugazine, and so was 
Trade Union News, which has 
also been taken over hy North¬ 
ern. He used to work for 
Tasman. 


He told NltR that the .V,:.- 
Zealand Athlete would have a 
small initial prim tun of about 
hHH\ and would be distributed 
by (inrdon and lioKh "It is 
mainly a irsults mag.i/mr 
which is ot interest to |voplr 
actually p.u ticipal mg in 
athletics," he said. 

Ihe Net.- Zealand Runner \ 
latest print nm is l/.tkHl 


The Everett 
video ad 


by Lindncy Dawson 


KENNY Everett, whose mud 
video amics were n big pari of 


To those who gave up the comforts 
ot a good hotel for the sake 
of their travel allowance... 
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You canstifl,afford everything 
atThe Establishment. 


When you’re away on business 
you don t need to give up all the 
comforts of home. Establishment 
hotels believe in real value for 
money. They offer a warm 
welcome, good quality 
accommodation, fine food and a 
great atmosphere. So next time 
you re planning a trip keep us in 
mind. You won’t have to give up the 
comforts of a good hotel for the 
sake of your travel allowance. 


For more details and rates 
including our special ‘Layzaway’ 
Hobday Plan call: 

Establishment Hotels Sales Office 
PO Box 21, Auckland 
Telephone: 543-169 
Telex: NZ21912 

Book through 

■■wirossi^ • 

Auckland 794-660 
Wellington 850-754 
Christchurch 64-686 
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1 s'let hmi, pop, back ca 

An. M.md sawn, tonight info 

list or lour ad, f Dr FfJnk 
1 1,1 “lb s 'tcren-video shop. 

Everett on ««« 
ss.is something of o C 0 U pc w 
Kod Stpnics of Squires Adv» 
• is.iig, who first phoned 
l-.vcrrti m Lon,hm a month mj 
to "hi.iin him for his diem. 


Auordinj! .Squires, about 
eight age lie ics were in the 
Juse. Hut Everett did not hin 
■t work permit for his briefvini 
to New /c;il;mi|. 


The Milution was to make in 
de.il lor Telethon. Cumllipiij 
b»r ,i SSllil seat for a disabled 
child to fiy in Air Nn 
/(Miami's juinbit, and Squire] 
donated a video cassette 
recorder lor auction. Everen 
worked for nothing in rein 
for the donations to Telethon | 

The filming was fast and 
ftinmis. Everett, says Squires, 
was very funny and extreme!, 
professional, turning out tlx 
series of a,ls in two hours. 


Do people 


by (irev Wlggs 
WAIKATO University 1 ! 
serum lecturer in iiMiiageiM 
studies, David Taylor, h« 
lepmir-d the result of a recent 
Hamilton survey seeking At 
opinion of people on TV com- 
men ials. 

I'redn tahly. TV lomineMak 
leieivcl a hammeiing. 

More than 70 per cent dislik¬ 
ed most ol ihe ails on television 
and nearly the same number 
ihoughi there were too many 
commercials. 

Six out often agreed lhm H 
commercial;, persuade people 
to buy things they don't really 
need. While -Id per cent stated 
lhm they found most TV com- 
mercinls in pour taste nnd very 
iinnoying (though 29 per cent 
took the opposite view), just 
over 40 pci cent found them 
too long. 

The credibility of television 
cnnimcrciulM was questioned 
with 9*1 per cent of pcopk 
disagreeing thm you cun always 
believe whin people In the« 
do or say. 

We suy the result is predie 
mble for two reusons. 

The first deals with A* 
nature and function of the sub¬ 
ject itself. 

The perfect ndverliscmcnl, II 
It were ever created, would be- 
invisible and Inaudible to in 
audience. The image of the 
product would be so strongly 
conveyed as to engage the tow! 
attention of the receiver nndW- 
efface the words and pictures 
that are the vehicle for jb? 
product message. The reaction 
would be “I’m interested m 
that product” nnd not “I fiof 
that advertisement 

interesting.” 

So when we ask the con-, 
sumer questions about advert?- 
ing or advertisements we are; *o 
McLuhan language, thrums 
the medium into the 
Furthermore, most pdfneo wui 
- l-. „i--Wrtni we will 


* U4 LUU UlVlXf) uaytr* .ppi - ; 

argue that the opinio™ we-w 
elicit are nof *3’ 
genuine cerebWW 1 ™ 009 
conditioned rtSsponses. 

' From achooldays onwndj• 
advertising undergoes a co > 

tlnuous process of derugration 

by educator* academics,^-, 
sumer groups, cinema, f&rr.A 
and economic populists. 

Those who should be 
cing the case for advertising, 
even;.defending iy 
marketers and advert!® $ 

•-- - tvt»v using u 


| agentt -? arc coo. btjsy ^ 
; as a market force,v v ! 
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All’s fine 
with Faire 

by Lindsey Dawson 

PEOPLE in the publishing in¬ 
dustry who told Miranda Faire 
that her magazine. New 
Zealand Gourmet Entertaining 
Guide, would never get ofT the 
ground, are having to eat their 
words. The first issue of the $4, 
classy publication has almost 
sold out. 

Advertisers are approaching 
her for space in forthcoming 
issues and, editor’s assistant 
Sally Meikle, says Faire is very 
pleased about the success of the 
venture. 

Faire was a newcomer to the 
magazine business when she 
sank her own money into pro¬ 
ducing the 88 -page beautiful 
food and beautiful people 
magazine. "Many people were 
doubtful that it would work, 
and SBid we hadn’t read the 
market properly, but sortie are 
now admitting that Miranda 
has done a tremendous job,” 
said Meikle. 

The company’s second 
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publication, a guide to fashion 
and interior design, » already 
at the printers and scheduled 
for an August launching. A sec¬ 
ond gourmet guide will come 
out in November, followed by 
fashion and design again nett 
March. Faire plans to continue 
with four publications a year. 

She intends that it remain an 
all-New Zealand publication 
from photography through to 
printing with the aim of show¬ 
ing bII that’s best in the good 
life, Kiwi-style. In an introduc¬ 
tion to her magazine she writes: 
“My unashamed pride in New 
Zealand is intense. Lengthy 
overseas trips and the in¬ 
evitable reassessment of my 
own country on each 
homecoming has convinced me 
that there is a great deal here in 
which we can rightly take 
pride.” 

Her magazine, she believes, 
is “designed to fill a literary 
void in our country’s culture. 
The ordinary requires a certain 
discretion, but the first-class 
should be seen to be so." 
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This is whatNewZealand louksliketo the experienced traveler. 
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. . . and it did sell 

THE sourpuss response to the announcement of a first place 
award in an advertising competion is invariably. "Yeah, but did it 
aell?" 

In this case it did. This case was an advertisement designed by 
Dailey and Associates of San Francisco ior the Tourist and Publici¬ 
ty Department's North American headquarters sailing Enzed as a 
tourist destination. The department's senior travel commissioner 
in North America. Len Hunt, says that the ad provoked a coupon 
response that exceeded all previous records. 

To begin with, It won first prize in the American Advertising 
Federation's 13-slale "Best in the West" competition tor con¬ 
sumer advertising. 

This qualified it for entry in the federation's national competition 
in which it subsequently won the Addy Award, first prize in ih*; 
category "consumer magazine — full page colour." 

The graphic is a map composite of an island nation showing poi 
tlons of Alaska. England, Norway, Switzerland, Ireland and Japan 
melded into one country, over the headline, "This is what Now 
Zealand looks like to the experienced traveller." 

The copy relates that the world traveller will describe New 
Zealand in tBrms of ihB unspoiled wilderness of Alaska, beaches 
that rival Hawaii, fiords like Norway and Alps like Switzerland ann 
so on. Simply, it relates the unknown in terms of the familiar and 
transmits successfully a 9tory that we have boon trying to tell for 
years of infinite variety. 

"Visitor arrivals from ihe United States are currently growing ot 
the rate of nearly 30 per cent a year." says Hunt signifunintly 

— Grev Wirrs 


hate ads? 

So advertising has lost by 
default any respectable stand¬ 
ing and few will openly and 
willingly acknowledge its ex¬ 
istence. 

Our second reason for believ¬ 
ing that TV advertising would 
get a walloping lies with the 
form of this particular ques¬ 
tionnaire. We suggest that 
Taylor is leading the witness. 

Respondents were asked to 
indicate their level of agree¬ 
ment of disagreement with a 
question by ticking one of five 
boxes which were labelled, 
“Strongly disagree. Disagree. 
Neither disagree or agree. 
Agree. Strongly agree." A 
standard technique. 

Let’s look at some of the 
questions. 

“You can always believe 
what the people in TV com¬ 
mercials say or do." It is sur¬ 
prising to us that 2 per cent 
strongly agreed and one per 
cent agreed with that state¬ 
ment. Delete the reference to 
TV commercials and ask 
yourself if "you can always 
believe what people say or do?” 
Can you possibly agree? 

“TV commercials persuade 
people to buy things they don’t 
really need." Note the question 
doesn’t ask if it persuades you 
to buy things you don’t really 
need but other, and 
presumably more gullible, peo¬ 
ple. Had the question been ask¬ 
ed in the second person, the 
response would have been 
quire different. 

Note the phrase “don’t really 
need” which is highly 
judgmental. We don’t really 
need food processors or 
automatic washing machines, 
for example. ! 

“Many TV commercials are 
repeated much too frequently." 
This is not so much a statement 
as a strong assertion. Note the 
use of the words "many” and 
“much” which are impossible 
to define. 

We believe that these kinds 
of questions are biased and will 
undoubtedly skew the results. 

We believe that the bare 
outline of the results can be 
misleading. We believe that the 
survey results are distorted 
because of the form of the ques¬ 
tions. We have some reserva¬ 
tions about the sampling. 

We give this research paper a 
D minus along with the com¬ 
ment “Could do better.” 
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If it wasn't engineered 
precisely for the job, it'd be just 
a useless lump of metal. 


Precision. The essence of any effective tool, from 
prosaic paperclip to complex computer. The key to 
efficiency. 

And, in this increasingly efficient age of silicon 
chips, it’s a brave business that risks persisting with 
systems and equipment left over from the Industrial 
Revolution. ’ • 

Office furniture and equipment are 
essential business tools. People use them to 
do the work of your business. You rely on 
the people and the equipment to do that 
work happily, efficiently, smoothly ... and 
profitably. 

And that’s why Precision has developed 
the most comprehensive range of office 
furniture and storage/retrieval equipment in 
Australasia. So that there’s a piece mat’s precisely 
right for every office function, every type of 
information or material. 

Space-saving. Easy to use. Secure. Practical 
and convenient. Neat and tidy. And, above all, 
efficient. 

Ask your Precision Person to show you 
the latest Precision catalogue. Believe us, you’ll 
hardly believe the variety of solutions ana 1 
starters it contains.;.' until you peruse it. 

How do you recognise a Precision Person? Easy. 
They supply your precious, paperclips. Precision 
available from Office Equipment Specialists and 
Commercial Stationers everywhere. 



MASIUS 5057 


streamlining for people, and profit. 

A.H.I. Precision Engineering Company 
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SMALL COPIER, 
BIGOFFER. 



Right now, you can save literally 
hundreds of dollars on the Xerox 2300 
Copier. You can save even more, if 
you have a trade-in copier. Find out 
how just by ringing Rank Xerox. 

You can’t go wrong! 

Ring the Rank Xerox Hotline 
operators now, and save hundreds of 
dollars by ordering your Xerox 2300 
today. It s the desk top copier that 
gives you crisp, clear copies everytime, 


or ask about the other models in the 
extensive range of Rank Xerox 
Copiers. 

It will cost nothing to find out how 
many hundreds of dollars you can save 

. . . and best of all, you’re saving on a 
Xerox product. 


RANK XEROX 

Setting the standards. 


(H) 


forhg offers on smallcohers ring now 

Auckland 794986 Wellington 842209 Christchurch 796860 Dunedin 771336 ’ 
Whm 8™ 89 800 Hamilton 80579 Rotorua 86 110 
New Plymouth 88179 Napier 58710 Palmerston North 67086 
Nelson 83767 Invercargill 88 119 

__ ® XEROX end RANK XEROX are registered trademarks of Rank Xerox (N.z.)Umlted. 
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Case for enterprise, rather than railway economics 


by Bob Stott 

A NUMBER of important 
decisions relating to future 
developments in rail transport 
in New Zealand will soon be on 
Government agendas. 

Some of the projects include 
the Marsden Point branchline 
near Whangarei (the en¬ 
vironmental impact report on 
which has already been 
published)) the proposed 
branchline to serve the 
steelworks expansion at Mis¬ 
sion Bush, and longer term, im¬ 
proved rail access to the central 
North Island forests. 

On this last a Central North 
Island forestry study is already 
under way, conducted by local 
bodies and Government agen¬ 
cies, while yet another rail in¬ 
vestment decision will one day 
have to be made over exports of 
South Island coal. 

This is all good news for 
economists, who will be busy 
producing a variety of reports 
for people in favour of these 
proposals, for people not in 
favour, and for people who 
don’t need to be involved at all 
but who wont to be. 

Many transport services have 
been established not because 
their economics had been 
shown to be favourable, but 
because people had enough 
faith in the future to press 
ahead - or perhaps they knew 
what sort of country they 
wanted to live in and planned 
to get a desired result. 

Julius Vogel saw the 
establishment of a national 


railway system as a means of 
developing New Zealand, of 
making the country a better 
place to live in. If the aim of the 
railway-building era had been 
ro make money running Trains, 
construction of the lines would 
not have been undertaken until 
enough traffic was available to 
make those lines pay. 

After World War II there was 
a desperate need for a radical 
improvement in inter-island 
transport services. Ever since 
rhe railway through from 
Christchurch to Piction had 
been opened, a roll-on roll-off 
rail ferry service had been a 
technically practical proposi¬ 
tion. There was now a through 
rail route and the concept of the 
train ferry had been tried and 
tested elsewhere. 

Instead of a ferry the cheaper 
(in the short term) Rail Air ser¬ 
vice was established, which 
postponed the arrival of the 
first rail ferry until 1962, 

The embarrassing success 
and profitability of the first 
rail ferry proved conclusively 
that if the service had been 
started a decade earlier, it 
would have been economically 
viable. Yet a 1947 study of the 
possibility of introducing a 
ferry service had decided 
against it. 

The economist tends to work 
by plotting past events on a 
graph, to get a neat line show¬ 
ing a trend. That line is pro¬ 
jected into ihe future, and at 
some point it crosses first the 
break-even point and then the 


point at which a worthwhile 
profit will be achieved. 

Such a prophecy tends to be 
self-fulfilling. With no im¬ 
provements being made until 
they are profitable, develop¬ 
ment continues at the same rate 
as in the past; the economist 
can note with satisfaction that 
his forecasts have proved ac¬ 
curate. 

In contrast is the en¬ 
trepreneurial approach. The 
entrepreneur perhaps takes a 
risk, in thBt he decides to pro¬ 
vide an improved facility 
because he believes it will 
“pay”. But he then goes on to 
make it pay. 

When the entrepreneur car¬ 
ries out his programme he finds 
usually that his actions spur on 
development, in the way that 
the first railways encouraged 
the more rapid development of 
the areas they served. 

When we talk of “decisions 
based on economics” we are 
often using the economist’s 
report as an excuse for doing 
nothing. For no matter how 
many reports, cost-benefit 
analyses and all the rest, 
someone somewhere along the 
line sooner or later has to make 
up his/her mind. 

So let’s look at forestry 
development in the central 
North Island, the last remain¬ 
ing part of the island without 
rail transport. 

Already the Napier-Taupo 
road carries “rail-sized” traffic. 
The Whirinaki pulp mill near 
Napier requires 500,000 tonnes 


of Kaingaroa logs each year, 
logs which are carried over this 
road. By contrast, the money¬ 
losing Napier-Gisborne railway 
carries only 350,000 tonnes and 
falls short of a commercial prof¬ 
it by $3 million annually (1979 
figures). 

As well as the Whirinaki logs 
the Napier-Taupo road carries 
general goods to and from 
Taupo and a significant ton¬ 
nage moving between Hawkea 
Bay and regions beyond Taupo 

— the Auckland-Napier- 
Auckland flow is the obvious 
example. 

The Napier-Taupo road is 
probably carrying close to 1 
million tonnes a year. The 
railway south from Napier to 
Woodville carries about 
900,000 tonnes a year, and no 
one has yet suggested that this 
line is losing money and should 
be closed. 

A Napier-Taupo line would 
be costly to build — a much 
cheaper way of gaining access 
to the central region would be 
to simply extend the Kawarau- 
Murupara line. There arc easy 
grades and terrain between 
Murupara and the south end of 
the Kaingaroa Forest — the 
forest crosses the Napier- 
Taupo road at Iwitahi a few 
kilometres west of Rangataiki. 

A third way in would be to 
extend the Kinleith line 
through to Taupo, a 75 km 
route estimated in 1979 to cost 
at least $90 million. For that 
sort of investment to be worth¬ 
while an annual flow of around 


1 million tonnes would be 
desirable. 

But a broader view can be 
taken of the central North 
Island’s transport problems. At 
least a train-load of wagons 
each day move from Hawkes 
Bay to the Auckland/South 
Auckland/Bay of Plenty area 
via Palmerston North, and 
there is a similar flow in the op¬ 
posite direction. A good deal of 
traffic moves right through by 
road, as already mentioned. 

A rail link could offer a gen¬ 
uine over-night service between 
Napier and Auckland for small 
lots or train-loads and would in 
all probability generate traffic 
because of (his. 

Then there is the strategic 
angle. The southern Main 
Trunk is paralleled by the 
Wairarapa line and the route 
through Taranaki to 
Taumamnui offers an alter¬ 
native to the cenual section. 
But there is only the one single- 
track rail line from 
Taumarunui north to 
Hamilton. 

A new trunk route from 
Napier to Taupo and on to 
Kinleith, Murupara or 
whatever would provide an 
alternative in times of emergen¬ 
cy, an alternative for overflow 
traffic, and a direct route for 
traffic between Hawkes Bay 
and northern districts. 

The output of the central 
forests is going to double by the 
early years of the next century, 
so in the end a railway of some 
sort will be needed. 


Highways get vciy costly to 
run as trafTic rises and even 
now, Qt some $6300 o kilometre 
annually, the Napier-Taupo 
road is costing almost $1 
million a year in maintenance. 
Similar sums could be done for 
other roBds in the area. 

These, then, are the options 
in the case of rail access for the 
central North Island — and 
they no doubt apply to many 
other instances too: 

• Carry out an economic 
survey which will no doubt fail 
to prove chat the central North 
Island must have rail access 
right away. Prove that if the 
line was built it would not im¬ 
mediately earn enough to pass 
whatever are the current tests 
applied to investment pro¬ 
posals. 

Then pour money into 
equipping the roads to cope 
with an ever-increasing amount 
of heavy traffic. When the 
roads have collapsed under the 
strain the railway will then be 
"essential”, so build it and ig¬ 
nore what is now an over- 
provision of roads. 

• just go ahead and build the 
line. Make sure the job is 
finished before any further ma¬ 
jor investment in roadittg 
becomes necessary. Encourage 
development in the region so as 
to boost rail traffic, but in all 
probability this won't be 
necessary as industry will be 
keen to move in from the day 
the decision to build the line i's 
announced. 
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Brings 
New Zealand 
to the world 


The OCL fleet of modern container ^ 
ships plays a vital part in New 
Zealand’s import and export trade. 

Fast, reliable, and with substantial 
container capacities they provide a 
l ink with the valuable markets of 
the Middle East (Jeddah), the United 
Kingdom and the Continent. You 
can t * ie OCL ship by the 
* ‘Bay’ ’ — Botany Bay, Remuera 
Bay, Resolution Bay, Mairangi 
Bay, and others . . . calling 
regularly at New Zealand 


Auckland * 
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Port Chalmers j 


1 QPL 

The I nternational Trade Mark 


OCL are represented throughout 
New Zealand by P&O SN Co. 


v v «m7* w From one vehicle to a 
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yV r I I and light commercials, of 
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| l^jl ^ market prices. 

VI 11 IIJ are situated throughout 

II II 11% the country and will 
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jk Tj Iff// Turners Auto Traders 
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subsidiary of Turners & 

We’re Turners Auto Growers Group of 

Traders, and we specialise R^ave Carson, 
in used company cars. 775-849 Auckland or 

Stewart Clark, 61-807 
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Resource development 


Electrify the railways, rather than feed the smelter f 


OUR railways should be great¬ 
ly upgraded and electrified. 

At present the economy is be¬ 
ing crippled by excessive inter¬ 
nal freight and passenger 
transportation costs. There is a 
high and increasing expen¬ 
diture or foreign exchange on 
importing petroleum products 
to supply the energy for our in¬ 
ternal transportation. 

Those excessive internal 
costs tend to undermine our 
bargaining position in world 
markets. 

They influence whether our 
meat, wool, dairy products, 
forest products, manufactures 
and all exported goods car? be 
competitive. 

Export subsidies simply shift 


This week's reader's suggestion for alternative energy 
development a comes from John R Perkins, of Tauranga, who 
arguBB for electrification of the railways. 


costs to the whole economy and 
make it less efficient, and thus 
make it less competitive 
overall. 

We are overgoverned with 
regulations and subsidies in¬ 
tended to produce supposedly 
good results, but only those 
who procure the favourable 
governmental action, whether a 
subsidy or special privilege, do 
benefit. 

The Government has a finger 
in every pie. Our 100-year-old, 
largest wool manufacturing 
enterprise collapsed when 


Government-granted privileges 
were withdrawn. 

Now the Government is ask¬ 
ing us to believe we should use 
a large block of electrical 
energy in a second aluminium 
smelter. It tries to justify this 
through the pretence that there 
iB no alternative use for that 
energy if we want our economy 
to grow, reduce unemployment 
and earn more foreign ex¬ 
change. 

But the upgrading and elec¬ 
trifying of the backbone of our 
land transportation system 
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could be undertaken as gradual¬ 
ly or quickly as circumstances 
require. 

That project could be fitted 
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to the size of our unused 
resources in manpower, natural 
resources and fni.iik.iiil capaci¬ 
ty to bear the cost. 


In the 1870s, Prime Minister 
Vogel recognised that the 
development of New Zealand's 
internal transportation system 
was the key to the sound 
development of our country, 
lie had the vision and the 
capacity to move others to jk 
that vision. 

That led to the expansion of 
our railways — one foundation 
Slone upon which nur country 
nas been built. 

Now our railway system ism 
the control of the arthritic 
minds of those who rule us. It 
tends to be encrusted and 
creaking with age. 

It will take real insight, im¬ 
agination and human energy to 
give it a new life. The vision of 
doing that by electrification 
could inspire many ro make ef¬ 
forts lo bring the vision into 
reality. 

We have the opportunity to 
use our undeveloped hydro¬ 
electric energy potential W 
reduce the permanent cttsli of 
our internal transportation. 
That would reduce the demand 
for increasingly expensive and 
uncertain supplies of oil Iron 
overseas. 

Our railways, should become 
less and less dependent on cost¬ 
ly oil. Their gradual electrifica¬ 
tion, vigorously nnd intelligent¬ 
ly carried forward, would bt 
much more than an alternative 
to the second aluminium 
smelter. 

Redevelopment of the 
ruilwuy system is indispensable 
to reducing the excessive cuff 
of inlcrnul transportation. 

If we think clearly, and both 
“think big" uiul ''small k 
beautiful", we am look forward 
to a prosperous future. 
Upgrading our railway system, 
using hydroelectric energy, » 
one factor in I hut development. 
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Agriculture 


Factor tax: it could work in amended form 


’ "THINK big" incentives for 
farmers have been announced 
by the Labour Party in its 1981 
manifesto, and party strategists 
are obviously wanting to talk to 
farmers' organisations on a fac¬ 
tor tax they have in mind. 

It is Labour’s way of opening 
the door, and representatives of 
farmers — who are feeling far 
from secure in the wake of farm 
costs rising 50 per cent in the 
past two years — would be wise 
to step inside for talks. 

Deep down in the farmer's 
belly, there is a feeling of little 
confidence about the future. 
Past incentives, often of the fire 
brigade variety, have nor con¬ 
tained any long-term solutions. 

The latest in the form of sup¬ 
plementary minimum price 
schemes are just more state aid 
to an ailing industry, and run 
contrary to those whose feel¬ 
ings match a demand for more 
private enterprise and a market- 
oriented economy — which are 
the feelings of most farmers. 

A factor tax approach does 
olTer an avenue of exploration 
more akin to such principles 
than the “welfare stacism" that 
is smothering the industry. 

As explained so far, factor tax 
docs have many "fish hooks", 
and extreme resistance can be 
expected because of this. In 
fact, it is even likely to be 
dismissed as unworkable. 

But despite that, a proper 
discussion on its relative merits 
according to the need for farm¬ 
ing to become healthy and less 
reliant on political handouts, 
would reveal new pursuits for 
state-instigated incentives. 

The factor rax suggestion 
meets greatest criticism on the 
premise that such a tax will be 
set on the land and a farmer 
will be liable for payments 
regardless of whether he makes 
a profit or not. 

A system whereby the state 
becomes a landlord will never 
be acceptable to the New 
Zealand farmer. 

But this distaste for one 
aspect would be avoided by 
simply doing away with the i 
‘‘stick" and leaving the | 
"carrot." 

Could the maximum tax not 
be set on a per hectare basis in 
accordance with the assessment 
of tax liability as is prom¬ 
ulgated according to scales 
established from time to time 
by the Minister of Finance? 

The land would have a 
classification — not a value — 
established in line with the 
known potential. Thai 
classification would have the 
maximum tax liability 
associated with it. The better 
the land, the more tax liability. 

If the farmer’s annual ac¬ 
counts showed he had a tax 
liability in any year of less than 
that set per hectare, the lower 
sum would be paid, not the 
sum assessed, as in the factor 
rax. 

Any income over and above 
that, which would be taxed on 
the maximum per hectare basis, 
would be tax-free. 

A system such as this would 
have arguments against it, as 
any system does. But what 
needs study are the effects on 
our important agricultural in¬ 
dustry, the New Zealand 
economy and social considera¬ 
tions, including employment 
opportunities. 

It would undoubtedly pro¬ 
mote die best use of the land ac¬ 
cording to profits, which is the 
correct stimulant for any form 
of product!on. 

Innovation and enterprise 
would see farmers going into 
new forms of production. 

Small units of land would be 
advantaged — more people on 



Factor tax . .. enterprising farmers need not feel sheepish 


the land — and rural eom- 
munitites would therefore be 
strengthened. 

Farmers would have their 
own cash reserves for re¬ 
investment, or to tide them 
over market fluctuations. 
Farmers would have to stand 
on their own feet. 


The system would also be 
anti-inflationary, which would 
be a marked contrast to present 
incentives. 

Property values would be 
associated with the correct 
buyer judgment criteria, that is 
the profits from production 
after taking into account the in¬ 


vestment of capital into the 
land. At present, land prices are 
at the mercy of the illusion in¬ 
flation brings in its wake, and 
has little to do with sound 
business judgments. 

One argument against such a 
proposal will inevitably arise. 
Why should farming enjoy a 


system which is clearly at 
variance with that enjoyed by 
other sectors? 

But many sections of 
business or the work force have 
different forms of exemption 
and encouragements that 
discriminate against others not 
eligible to claim them. Profes¬ 
sional people are in business to 
help farmers, businessmen, 
companies and wage and salary 
earners beat the taxman's ob¬ 
jectives. Our tax laws have 
always discriminated. 

Another argument likely to 
arise is whether there will be a 
tax shortfall if farmers hBve in¬ 
come that is not taxed. 

Bur farmers are paying only a 


small percentage of the total 
direct tax take. Subsidies and 
other forms of assistance almost 
equate with the tax paid. 

Such subsidies would have to 
be phased out in the system 
outlined, and it is not hard to 
imagine the average taxpayer in 
New Zealand being con¬ 
siderably better off. 

New Zealand has serious 
economic problems to sdlve, 
and they will not be solved 
through political cliches of 
thinking big or spall. 

Bui if New Zealand's 
economic strength is 
acknowledged to lie in the land, 
acceptable solutions are within 
grasp for those with the 
political courage to reach out. 






























Pacific Charger 


multi-million loss and warnini 


by John Sloan 

THE Pacific Charger, which 
was stranded at the entrance to 
the Wellington Harbour has 
resulted in multi-million claims 
for marine insurers and shows 
just how catastrophic "perils of 
the sea" really are. 

The ship, on her maiden 
voyage, became stranded, and 
then pounded on rocks, at the 
entrance to the Wellington 
Harbour. 

The problem of salvaging, let 
alone repairing, the stricken 
ship rapidly assumed alarming 
complications. The steel and 
car parrs in the submerged 
holds were rusting; oil from the 
bunkers was gradually leaking 
on to the seashore; the tem¬ 
porary road built to the ship's 
side was partly washed away; 
and the stranded ship was still 
being pounded by heavy seas. 

Yet, the final successful 
salvage attempt depended on a 
combination of tugs, ground 
tackle, emptying ballast tanks, 
and the most important ele¬ 
ment or all — heavy seas to lift 
the ship ofT the rocks. 

The Pacific Charger's plight 
focusses on the peculiar ex¬ 
posures which must be con¬ 
sidered by shipowners. While 
total losses or constructive total 
losses arc rare they can occur. 

The recent classic example 
remains a large container 
vessel, the Munchen, which 
sank without trace in 1979. So 
it is dangerous for shipowners 


to assume their vessels will 
never become a total loss. 

Another related problem is 
the enormous costs to repair 
major partial damage. Al¬ 
though no public estimates 
have been made for the Pacific 
Charger, it is reasonable to 
assume the salvage and repair 
costs will cost millions of 
dollars. 

While it’s easy to say "in¬ 
surance covers the loss" the 
final cost is reflected in in¬ 
surance premiums which are 
passed on by way of increased 
freight charges or higher 
premiums. 

Then there's the critical ex¬ 
posure of liability for damage 
to cargo — often valued at 
millions of dollars. 

If the shipowner is judged 
liable, then, depending on the 
laws applicable, he may be forc¬ 
ed to pay substantial compensa¬ 
tion to the shippers. 

Another exposure i 9 akin to 
"loss of profits" — obviously 
when a ship is stranded, sunk, , 
burnt or damsged there is an 
immediate loss of earning 
power, coupled with the con- | 
tinuation of overheads. 

No one knows if the owners 
or charterers of the Pacific ; 
Charger are insured for loss of 
freight, because the ship will be 
out of commission for months 
being salvaged and repaired, 
there must be a substantial loss 
of earnings to somebody. 

So, the Pacific Charger inci¬ 
dent reinforces a basic home 
iruth of insurance — you only | 
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Uniptrsily of Western Ontario. 
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’ Reading the editorial comment in The Capital Letter 
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Your delightful blend of fact ana cynicism is always inform¬ 
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”1 appreciate your concise presentation of current 
events, legislation and public affairs." 
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find out how good your protec¬ 
tion is when there's a major 
claim. 


Investment 

barometer 

LIFE offices are often regard¬ 
ed as financial juggernauts 
which get bigger by the inex¬ 
orable, compounding growth of 
their multi-million assets. But 
they can't aflbrd to become 
financial dinosaurs and get out¬ 
manoeuvred by smaller, more 
agile financial animals. Life of¬ 
fices have become more open in 
revealing their affairs, attitudes 
and problems. 

The annual reports publish¬ 
ed by National Mutual and 
AMP contain perceptive com¬ 
ments on factors influencing 
major financial institutions. 

In commenting on the cur¬ 


rent investment environment. 
National Mutual remark*. 
“Traditionally election year* 
have seen expansionary, 
monetary and fiscal politic* 
and this year seem* to l»e no ex¬ 
ception. Recent liovernmcnt 
announcements me little: in¬ 
creased supplementary 
minimum prices for 
agricultural exports; increases 
in Government capital expen¬ 
diture; subsidies to encourage 
employment; discussion* 
which could result in balancing 
tax reductions against wage in¬ 
creases. The annual Budget 
(on Thursday) is also expected 
to be expansionary, further lilt¬ 
ing public expenditure and in 
irnducing personal taxation 

reductions." 

But such realistic 
assessments are balanced with 
appreciation of firm Govern¬ 
ment action. 

AMP’s comments oil 
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The unique six m 


More than anything else this vehicle Is a tribute 
to common sense. 

To an engineering team’s pursuit and attainment 
of excellence. 

To a simple Idea that was allowed to grow Into a A 
classic design concept. An economic model In M 

more ways than one. Mr 

FLAT FLOOR “MONEY MAKER" DESIGN 
Econovan's “no wheel arch" load Moor givos My 
you 5.22m 3 of unimpeded space, and a ono Mff 
tonne payload. My • . 

To provide this unique feature, the My (jj 

customary two rear wheels have given 
way to two sets ol "duals". A big bonus lor dCSSSsi 
traction, stability and braking offlcloncy. 

ECONOVAN —THE PROMISE IN THE / ! • 

NAME / pS:'.. . 

By naming this vehicle Econovan, 
we are laying our reputation lor «•. •- 

fuel efficiency on the line. Bui .*>•.; ; 

look how Econovan lives up to \ v 

it. The 1.6 litre OHC engine 
and 4 speed manual 

transmission will give you open Wf 

road fuel economy (unladen) of Ml 
up to 9.1 1/100 km (that's 31 
mpgi). 

"TORSION GUARD 

chassis" 

A separate chassis 
significantly reduces chassis 

twist in the most severe load and road 4 

conditions, adding years to body life. 

FULLY FLOATING REAR AXLE . M 

Total vehicle weight Is carried by the axle housing, ^ 
not axle shafts, resulting In longer life for shafts and i 

bearings. 

LOAD SENSING BRAKING SYSTEM 

A special Load Sensing Proportioning Valve regulates the 
braking balance between front and rear wheels accordinq 
to the load being carried. This reduces the risk of rear 
wheel lock-up, and makes for safer braking and longer tyre 

Ill0« 

VARIABLE RATIO STEERING FOR EASIER HANDLING 
For steady straight ahead "feel" and quick response when 
turning and parking. A tight turning circle of 9.4m (31 ft) 
gives exceptional manoeuvrability. 

PASSENGER CAR COMFORT 

cn?in£!! r l?!j v, d,ront sus Pension incorporates coll 
springs and hydraulic damping. Two-stage rear leaf 

springs give you the softest ride in partially laden 
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how real the ‘perils of the sea’ can be 


life offices, but also prompted 
remarks on "headline" aspects 
in the sharemarket. 

AMP remarked; "Interest in 
the sharemarket is still high 
and the likelihood of further 
takeovers and mergers occurr¬ 
ing during the year share prices 
will probably continue to rise 
steadily during the next 
quarter." 

Commenting on interest 
rates allowed for Government 
and local authority stocks, Na¬ 
tional Mutual remarked: "We 
continue, however, to believe 
that there is economic justifica¬ 
tion for overall upward move¬ 
ment in rates, and foresee 
possible rises in 1982 as the 
Government seeks to fund its 
Budget deficit." 

But it is in the property sec¬ 
tion where the most perceptive 
remarks strike home. National 
Mutual said: “Property 
development in the Wellington 


central area could soon be 
reaching a peak. However, 
there are indications that de¬ 
mand pressures may encourage 
new developments in Auckland 
central area. 

"There remains little activity 
in the commercial industrial 
property market, with few 
suitable propositions becoming 
available. Over the next few 
years we anticipate increases in 
property values as economic 
growth increases demand and 
as costs for new buildings con¬ 
tinue to be above prices for ex¬ 
isting properties.” 


Higher 

yields 


MAJOR life offices have 
reported increased investment 
yields, specially in their manag¬ 


ed equity — investment-linked 
superannuation funds. 

The National Mutual earned 
27.4 per cent in its equity- 
linked superannuation fund for 
the year ended March 31; the 
AMP reported earnings in its 
similar fund of 25 per cent for 
the year ended December 31 
1980. 

Analysis of the AMP and Na¬ 
tional Mutual results in their 
equity-linked superannuation 
funds reveals interesting 
parallels: 

• Both fiinds are based on a 
careful spread of investments in 
shares, property, mortgages 
and public sector securities. 

• Shares earned excellent 
returns for both companies. 
National Mutual is concen¬ 
trating on selected companies 
in the forestry, finance and 
rural sectors. AMP did not 
publicly reveal its current in¬ 


tentions but predicted more 
merger activity. 

• Property investments, ac¬ 
cording to National Mutual 
general manager Gil Hoskins, 
have "good prospects in the 
long term." Both National 
Mutual and AMP report im¬ 
provements in property related 
investments. 

The life offices' equity- 
investment linked superannua¬ 
tion funds are proving an at¬ 
tractive vehicle for clients seek¬ 
ing secure investment returns. 


Umbrella 

liability 

UMBRELLA liability in¬ 
surance is not, as the name 
might suggest, the insurance of 
liability arising out of um¬ 
brellas wielded by little old 
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PLUS Passenger car ride 
and comfort 
PLUS Such a high degree of 
reliability 

PLUS Such low operating costs 
... for such a reasonable price? 

Econovan's "Money Maker" design 
efficiency and low cost of ownership gives it a 
genuine edge in working ana earning 
potential. For the owner/operator It is surely 
the Ideal dual-purpose vehicle for work and 
weekend driving. 

See your Ford Dealer for full details. 


IGH QUALITY FINISH ^ 

Comfortable foam-padded seats, 
Ill-length roof lining, door Irims, 
Yin-padded visors, padded dash 
anel and car-like driving controls. 

|AB CONVENIENCE 

Very spacious cab with large 
window area. Equipment includes 
safety "break-away" interior rear 
Jew mirror, 3 posilion Interior light, 
Jon-glare instruments, powerful 
peater/demister and electric 
Jpreenwash. 
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ladies at football matches, but our activities are particularly 
relates to the insurance of the diverse, and there's always the 
“grey areas" which sometimes problem of grey areas, policy 
exist in a multiplicity of liabili- exclusions, plus new risks and 
ty policies arranged for large liabilities that are not always 
organisations. automatically insured by the 

Companies with diverse risks primary liability policies,” he 
have equally diverse liabilities said. 

and, if they ar^^nulti-nationals, The Shipping Corporation is 

they are often exposed to a often entering into new trades 
multiplicity of public liability and relationships and these 
claims arising anywhere in the both demand constant attention 
world. to new risks and different 

While the companies may ar- liabilities, 
range their public liability in- "We are sure we have 
surance protection adequately, covered our principal liabilities 
there may still be minor gaps of adequately but to further 
cover in or between the various guarantee protection we need 
policies arranged. an umbrella liability policy and 

It is for these kinds of gaps we decided to negotiate cover 
that the umbrella liability in- for this with our insurers." 
surance policy has been design- Littlejohn emphasised that 
ed. To mix metaphors, "um- the Shipping Corporation had a 
brella" liability policies ael as practice of accepting self- 
the “safety net" for companies, insurance by way of claims 
One New Zealand concern deductibles wherever feasible, 
which has an umbrella liability “Wc see this as a means of 
insurance policy is the Ship- emphasising 10 stafi'ihc need to 
ping Corporation of New control and minimise losses 
Zealand. David Little- when they know wc must pay 
john, manager-administration the first amount of any loss," 
of the Shipping Corporation, said Littlejohn. “By accepting 
told MRR: “Our marine realistic claims deductibles, 
liabilities are potentially both we're in a position to demand 
very significant and diverse — and receive premium savings 
there’s collision damage by our from our insurers.” 

vessels . . . damage to cargo in _ 

our possession . . . operational 

responsibilities under charier _ m -—_ 

agreements . .. liability for con- j 

miner damage." 

Littlejohn said there was WAV re. £ suet 

also liability for death nr buddy ECONOMISTS 

in jury, 01 proper ly damage --/FI 

overseas, resulting from the 71 

company's containers which JfV 

were located ihrmiglUKO the r—p 

He said shipping companies' 
liabilities normally were in- — 

sured by a combination of_ T^tT!!- 

marine hull insurance and 

special P and I (Protecting and ,. |f they ' re naming hurricane* 

r n J,n, n i.vt Vtl.Timt l tub . 7 . ...... 


Indemnity) Mutual Chib 
policies. 

“These policies provide good 
comprehensive coverage, but 


after men, do you think it 
would be OK to name re¬ 
cessions after women?" 
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Why 


by David Flshlock 

BRITAIN’S first nuclear 
weapon — a bomb — showed a 
marked reluctance to leave the 
V-bombers. • 

Conventional bombs, nose- 
heavy because of a vast amount 
of steel casing round the high 
explosive, fell readily from the 
bomb bay. 

The nuclear bomb, although 
very big, was essentially a few 
kilograms of plutonium wrap¬ 
ped in uranium. So different 
were its ballistics that it tended 
to hug the aircraft instead of 
falling away cleanly to the 
ground. 

Nuclear tests are carried out 
for one main reason and other 


lesser reasons. The main reason 
is to test the complex package 
put together by the nuclear 
warhead designer. 

So complex is the physics of 
nuclear reactions that today, 36 
years after the first nuclear ex¬ 
plosion, even the most ex¬ 
perienced weapon designers 
still cannot be absolutely cer¬ 
tain of their calculations. Tests 
do go wrong, 

A lesser reason for nuclear 
weapon tests is to test modifica¬ 
tion of a weapon during a 
lifespan which may be as long 
as 20 years. The designers want 
to be sure that the modificia- 
tion has upset nothing else in 
such a complex system. 

A third reason is to test an 


ageing stockpile. This is done 
only rarely, however, because 
so little reliable information 
can be gained from a single 
weapon plucked from a 
stockpile and then necessarily 
interfered with extensively to 
adapt it for an underground 
test. 

Underground testing was 
begun in the 1960s, as the 
United States and Russian 
response to the Partial Test 
Ban Treaty forbidding at¬ 
mospheric explosions. It was 
only partial because both na¬ 
tions knew they would need 
tests if they were to develop 
new weapons. 

France was not party to this 
treaty and continued with at- 


WITHIN days of announcing a freeze on nuclear we.ipon lusting <n 
the South Pacific, the French Defence Ministry appenroil to have 
second thoughts, and assured the puzzlod world - nnd ,i 
dismayed New Zealand — that the stop was only temporary. Sul 
there are pressing technical and scientific reasons why nuclear 
powers lest their deadly arsonals. 


mospheric tests. Only recently 
has it gone underground. 

In one sense, the treaty com¬ 
plicated life considerably for 
the weapon designers of the 
nuclear weapon states, for they 
could learn a lot from at¬ 
mospheric emissions about the 
lines of development of each 
other’s designs. But the 
political pressure to stop the 
radiouciivc pollution was over¬ 
whelming. 
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As a resitli die United States 
— and presumably Russia — 
has developed a remarkably 
sophisticated system lor testing 
weapons underground, in man¬ 
made caverns with air pumped 
out to simulate conditions high 
in the atmosphere. 

Not least of the tricks of this 
technique is one which allows 
the scientists to expose nuclear 
weapon systems u» the gigantic 
blast of “prompt" radiation — 


X-rays, gamma-rays and 
neutrons - delivered by a 
thermo-nuclear (H-bomb) ex¬ 
plosion. 

This radiation blast not only 
administers what one scientist 
calls a “dirty great kick," more 
vicious than the shock of 
launching the weapon, to 
anything m its path. It can also 
interfere seriously with elec¬ 
tronic strains, and nuclear 
weapons depend totally on elec- 
ironies. 

The trick of successful 
underground testing, therefore, 
is to use it simultaneously to 

demonstrate a new design and 
to see how that design will 
itself" resist the explosion of an 
enemy’s nuclear weapon, say 
from an antib.iilislic missile far 
out m spate. 

It means, in cilia.i, finding a 
way of allowing the blast of 
“prompt" radiation from the 
nuclear explosion to sirike the 
systems being tested for "radia¬ 
tion lurdness", yet being able 
to slam the door shut against 
debris from the underground 
explosion, which otherwise 
would demolish the test 
systems. 

Hr 11 . n n uses the US 
underground lest labilities, in 
Nevada. It conducts an average 
of about mu- lest a year. ]l stop¬ 
ped testing from l*icn in 1974, 
but cmiiimied I” discuss the 
results of US weapon tests with 
American weapon designers. 
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Britain resumed weapon 
testing six years agu, with the 
first test of the $4000 million 
Che valine programme, leading 
Inst year lo the British Govern¬ 
ment's announcement of a suc¬ 
cessful new Polaris warhead. 

France has no such collabora¬ 
tion, with the United States or 
any other nation, on nuclear 
design which would allow its 
designers to weather a long 
hiatus in weapon testing. 

David Flshlock Is a writer for 
the Financial Times, London. 
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Mervyn Probine: getting value from public money 


by Richard Fletcher 

MERVYN Probine says that 
when he began work at the 
DSIR’s Auckland development 
laboratories, he never expected 
to be anything but a scientist. 

The last thing he envisioned 
then was that he would even¬ 
tually become chairman of the 
State Services Commission, the 
major public sector employing 
body. 

He moved to Wellington in 
1947, and completed a PhD in 


physics at Leeds University in 
1959 while under a National 
Research Advisory Council 
scholarship. 

After his return to Well¬ 
ington in 1967, Probine was 
appointed assistant-director of 
the DSIR's physics and 
engineering laboratory, which 
suggests that by then he was 
becoming more interested in 
management and administra¬ 
tion than studying physics in 
ihe laboratory. 

Asked why he bad made the 
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change to the management Pi 

area. Probine said he could feel se 

the development of new skills q\ 

while he was head of the 
physics and engineering ht 

laboratory. n< 

And this interest in manage- m 

ment continued through his 
move up the public service lad- tb 

der to assistant director-general rc 

of the DS1R in 1977. pi 

He was appointed a member ^ 

of the Stale Services Commis¬ 
sion two years later. Since then, p 

Probine says, he has become in- p 

volved in a different type of 
management. — 

The DSIR was primarily 
concerned with whai he calls 
technical management and 
research. The commission 
focusses on wider management 
questions, and to a degree, he 
says, it involves greater person¬ 
nel management than did his 
DSIR job. 

At depart menial level, 
management responsibility lies 
with the permanent head of 
each government department, 
but the commission has a more 
general oversight. One of its 
major tasks is to ensure that 
civil service management 
generally is both efficient and 
effective. 

To achieve that goal, Probine 
points to the possibility of im¬ 
proved planning and manage¬ 
ment information systems so 
that public service managers 
and permanent heads know 
they and the general public art- 
get ling value for money from 
their employees and the service 
they aim to provide. 

A new budgeting system, 
cash limits”, was introduced 
last year. It requires depart- 
ments which want to begin new 
activities first to find the 
equivalent savings in some 
other area of operation. 

Probine said this might not 
be going far enough. The 
budget exercise needed to be 
more firmly rooted in a three- 
year planning base. 

Even so, the new budgeting 
system so far has seen more 
thought going into planning 
new policies. 

Recent trends in civil service 
administration also include 
greater emphasis by depart¬ 
ments and the commission on 
periodic reviews of departmen¬ 
tal performance. The State Ser¬ 
vices Commission, in pushing 
for this approach, has stepped 
up collaborative reviews. 

Representatives from depart¬ 
ments, the commission and 
retired people from either the 
public service or the private 
sector, go into departments and 
examine activities in whole or 
part. 

Thirty-five such studies were 
undertaken last year, said Pro¬ 
bine. Management Information 
systems in the Justice Depart¬ 
ment, the Forest Service 
generally, and Education 
Department staffing are cur¬ 
rently being reviewed. 

Probine said he saw these 
reviews as being more impor¬ 
tant than recent joint efforts 
with the Audit Office to set up 
departmental internal auditing, 
because the reviews are aimed - 
at changing future operations, 
rather than at finding out what: 
happened in the past. 

On a more individual level, 
Probine said he believed the; 
movement over the past two. 
years between middle , and 
higher level public servants, 
and their counterparts in the 
private sector had been helpful. 
in developing new types of, 
management Initiatives in the 
public sector. 

But despite "sinking; lid" 
policies and the continued need 

__Builnr milt 


Probine doubts that the public 
sector is losing some of its 
overall effectiveness. 

The "sinking lid”, he said, 
had two aspects. One was rhe 
notional reduction of depart¬ 
mental staffby l‘A per cent an¬ 
nually, but balanced against 
that was the possibility of 
reallocating those positions to 
priority areas in other parts of 
the public service. 

Probine said figures for the 
past five years showed that the 
public service had not decreas¬ 


ed in size; rather, it had increas¬ 
ed by 0.2 per cent on its perma¬ 
nent staff ceiling. 

The government had also 
created special ceilings for the 
training of Maoris and Pacific 
[slanders. 

There were also special train¬ 
ing and unemployment ceilings 
and ceilings for the handicap¬ 
ped. These measures, he said, 
added about 2500 jobs. 

Probine noted the major role 
of the public sector was to im¬ 


plement government policies — 
even where government 
policies can have a major im¬ 
pact on the public service. 

A particular example is the 
trend towards farming out who? 
was once public sector work to 
private contractors. Probint 
said the commission had to 
minimise the effect the policy 
might have on individuals and 
the service as a whole. “If it is 
Government policy to use the 
private sector we have to follow 
it.” 
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OPT Is dearly established as the 
leading word processing system In 
New Zealand, with more than 200 
systems installed. 

And now the CRT 8000 Is rated No.i in 
terms of user satisfaction by the 
authoritative Datapro Research 
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User satisfaction-the ultimate 
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TV coverage ; 

of tour , 

1 

AS a footnote to his article on I 

the Broadcasting Corporation’s d 

decision on Springbok rugby l 

tour coverage, NBR states h 

"Warren Mayne is an NBR h 

journalist who has written on ri 

broadcasting matters for 13 
years.” Perhaps you should 
also add that his articles have P‘ 
often attracted corrections on a< 
matters of fact on the Bame sub- st 

ject. £ 

Here are some more to add to ^ 
the list: t j 

(1) Maync states that rugby “ 

tour negotiations “right up to Z 
the present Scottish tour" have w 
been left in the hands of heads n 
of sports departments. He’s 
wrong. The terms of the Scot- * ! 
tish tour were discussed at fi 
board level, and the go-ahead b 
given, just as the previous c 
television contract was a board s 
matter three years ago. F 

(2) Mayne states that televi- \ 
sion’s programme controller c 
would have expected “the 3 
usual carte blanche” to decide 
the fate of an imported 
documentary called Death of a 
Princess. He’s wrong again. It is 
the head of programme stand- , 
ards who has decision over the 
acceptability or otherwise of 
imported programmes accord- ' 
ing to broadcasting’s standards. 

Death of a Princess was not a 
precedent in its handling by the 
corporation, either. As a matter 
of fact, the previous governing 
board of public broadcasting — 
the old Broadcasting Council 
— was involved in a similar 
decision, through the head of 
programme standards, over an 
earlier imported documentary. 
The Japanese Experience. Cer¬ 
tain cuts in that programme 
were called for by the board, 
through the head of pro¬ 
gramme standards. 

(3) Mayne states that the cor¬ 
poration “shelters" under the 
advice of Foreign Affairs on the 
implications for broadcasting 
in the Gleneagles agreement. 
He’s wrong. The fact is that the 
corporation simply obtained 
expert ruling about a subject on 
which it had no special 
knowledge or competence. Less 
prejudiced observers may see 
that as acting with responsibili¬ 
ty- 

The corporation takes full 
and independent responsibility 
for its decision. 

(4) Mayne refers to “the 
wider public interest which 
Cross has cited when allowing 
Muldoon free TV spots to an¬ 
nounce and justify decisions in 
the Industrial field”. This is a 
wild and misleading generalisa¬ 
tion, presumably based on a 
lack of understanding of the 
memorandum on broadcasts of 
political statements, published 
in the annual report of the 
coporation for the year ending 
March 31, 1980. Briefly, thiB 
accords the Prime Minister, the 
Leader of the Opposition and 
the leader of any other party 
represented in Parliament cer¬ 
tain rights of access to televi¬ 
sion on matters of “sufficient 
national or international impor¬ 
tance". The full memorandum 
has been accepted by the three 
political parties and follows a 
long-established and successful 
BBC precedent. 

(5) Mayne suggests that the 
corporation’s “reduced’’ 
coverage of the Olympic 
<■ Games was a reflection of 
Government policy. He’a 
wrong yet again. The facts, as 
! explained at the time, were that 
the level of coverage was solely 
a reflection of a legal entangle- 


many nations involved in a w 
disputed Asia-Pacific Broad- b 
casting Union agreement. As c< 
party to the dispute. New st 
Zealand was not allowed by the d< 
IOC to increase its coverage, se 
despite a personal appeal to re 
Lord Killanin. We would have 
had 10 times the coverage, if it . 
had not been for the interna- ^ 
tional tangle over rights. ^ 

( 6 ) Referring to the Olym- e> 
pics, Mayne writes “this was a U] 
decision taken at board level in- * 1 ' 
stead of by middle manage- ei 
ment". Wrong, once more. c ‘ 
Coverage, as explained above, b' 
was determined by interna- c< 
tional contractual en- ri 
tanglcments which left New tl 
Zealand finally powerless, E 
whether at board or middle 
management level. 

Mayne seems to think that it 1 
is unusual that decisions af- J 
fecting the public interest and . 
binding contracts involving ' 
considerable sums of money 
should be subject to the ap- C 
proval of a governing board of C 
broadcasting. Let me assure t 
him that no executive of any 
competence would see this as i— 
anything but normal practice. 

Charles Martin 

Public Affairs Manager, 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

Warren Mayne replies: 

(1) True, all contractual 
arrangements go through 
the board, but the actual 
details are hammered out 
In the executive-level 
preliminary negotiation 
stage. Mr Martin does not 
explain why the board 
deferred this decision for 
three months, then issued a 
special statement far more 
detailed than anything 
three years ago. 

(2) The head of pro¬ 
gramme standards does 
have the right to cut or 
recommend non-Bcreenlng 
of programmes bought by 
the controller of pro¬ 
grammes, but In the Death 
of a Princess case the board 
took up the matter first, 
then specially commission¬ 
ed a report from the head of 
programme standards, who 
had not seen the film. The 
corporation board’s In¬ 
itiative makes this case a 
precedent. The Japanese 
Exerlence involved an In¬ 
ternal disagreement over 
cuts between a then- 
independent TV1 and a 
Broadcasting Council ex¬ 
ecutive. 

(3) The BCNZ made par¬ 
ticular mention of Foreign 
Affairs advice in its state¬ 
ment on the rugby 
coverage. The corporation 
seemed to find that advice 
highly relevant to its deci¬ 
sion. 

(4) The first Muldoon 
“free spot” (In commercial 
terms, that’s what It was) 
was broadcast at short 
notice, and the memoran- 

j dum drafted afterwards to 
cover repeat performances. 
“Wider public interest’ 1 
seems a fair summary of 
“sufficient national or In- 
! temational importance**. 

1 (5) The Asia-Pacific 

' Broadcasting Union agree- 

* ment came into dispute 

* because some APBU 
member countries, In- 

e eluding New Zealand, 

> withdrew or lessened their 
c sporting participation In 
,f the Games — the result of 
i Government policy over the 
iS Soviet invasion of 
L t . Afganlstan. Had there been 
v no governments with 
£ policies to boyeott the 


would have stuck to the am- 
bltiouB TV and radio 
coverage it was planning, as 
senior APBU partner in the 
deal, rather than attempt to 
send to Moscow one radio 
reporter from London. 

Mayne accepts that the 
board must make con¬ 
troversial decisions, rather 
than expose middle-level 
executives who normally 
undertake detailed negotia¬ 
tions which customarily are 
endorsed as a matter of 
course by the board. The 
board is appointed to ac¬ 
cept responsibility — and 
reasonable criticism of 
these major decisions. — 
Editor 


In defence 
of Muldoon 

COLIN James’s article in NBR 
(June 15) il lust rates perfectly 
the extraordinary anti- 


Muldoon attitude that 
permeates so much New 
Zealand journalism and unfor¬ 
tunately your otherwise ex¬ 
cellent newspaper in particular. 

We learn of Muldoon that 

. . after one of his periodic 
spells of restraint, the familiar 
intemperance was waxing 
again. The volcano was 
developing a bit of a bulge and 
emitting the odd belch of 
smoke and ash. That he has 
now gone away for three weeks 
may have spared us a messy 
eruption.” 

And earlier . . . “But 
Dougherty got the contemp¬ 
tuous and contemptible treat¬ 
ment from the Prime Minister 
we have become numbingly us¬ 
ed to over the past five years.” 

Now an outsider reading this 
and given only the knowledge 
that Dougherty was a journalist 
who had asked the Prime 
Minister a question at a press 
conference might reasonably 
assume that Muidoon’s 
response had been to leap over 
his desk, punch Dougherty in 


the nose, wrestle him to the 
floor and jump up and down on 
him. 

In fact, of course, Muldoon, 
in response to a rather silty 
question from Dougherty had 
responded mildly, “Oh come 
on. Don’t be silly.’’ 

All of this related to the 
outrageously dishonest speech 
by Jim Knox in Europe, in a 
trip paid for by the New 
Zealand taxpayer which Colin 
James at the end of his article 
accurately describes as “... rid¬ 
dled with extravagant left-wing 
rhetoric unbecoming of the 
leader of a respected organisa¬ 
tion." 

Your newspaper's credibility 
is seriously eroded by this son 
of flamboyant prejudice but 
most of all ir insults the 
reader’s intelligence. 

Bob Jones 
Lower Hutt 

James is not prejudiced 
against Muldoon and has 
frequently acknowledged 


his abilities. For example, 
some quotes from one of his 
articles in our recent 
Outlook: 

“Muldoon has shrewdly 
and probably Intuitively 
recognised that any old 
CER will not do . . 

", , .he never moves until 
he has all the information at 
his fingertips ...” 

**. . . his uncanny and 
closc-to-unerring ability to 
Identify and slngle- 
mindedly pursue the na¬ 
tional interest in interna¬ 
tional matters . . . This 
ability Irks foreigners at 
times but they are coming 
to respect him for it . . . 
Some think he has a better 
grasp of where his country’s 
Interests lie than his 
counterpart, Malcolm 
Fraser.” 

“He is that sort of 
negotiator; it Is why he 
usually wins." 

— Editor 
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Restructuring the NZ economy: peril and possibility j 


RESTRUCTURING means 
to arbitrarily bring about 
economic change and ro force 
that change into a shorter 
period of time than would be 
otherwise required. 

Implicit in that definition are 
two key considerations: 

• The artificial way in which 
economic change decisions are 
made in a restructuring situa¬ 
tion; 

• The consequences of 
speeding up the process of 
change. 

During the normal process of 
change, a decision that would 
significantly alter the status quo 
for some ecomomic entity (a 
company, an industry and so 
on) would almost always 
originate from inside the 
organisation^) most directly af¬ 
fected. When a significant 
change does take place (for 
some complex of reasons) there 
is a ripple effect through the 
economy (like a stone tossed in¬ 
to a pond). 

The organisations and 
economic factors directly and 
closely associated with the 
change are affected first, and to 
a greater degree than those that 
are indirect and remote. 

The key characteristics of a 
"natural" process of change 
are: 

• Significant change is neither 
arbitrary nor rapid; 

• The "ripple effect" general¬ 
ly runs its course (the pond is 
allowed to become calm again) 
before another significant 
change takes place; 

• The degree of impact, lim¬ 
ing and completeness (all fac¬ 
tors that should be affected are 
affected) is natural and normal. 
An analogy can be drawn with 
the bodily functions of a 
healthy person — heartbeat, 
respiration and so on take care 
of themselves without the need 
for conscious human interven¬ 
tion. 

If “natural" is a good word to 
represent the normal process of 
change, “artificial" (although 
not entirely satisfactory) is ap¬ 
propriate for restructuring. 
That becomes clear when the 
characteristics of decision¬ 
makers under “natural" and 
“artificial" conditions are con¬ 
trasted. 

With “natural" change, the 
significant change decision is 
internal. It is made by the top 
management of the organisa¬ 
tion, and the decision is likely 
to be correct for that organisa¬ 
tion because: 

• The decision-makers know 
their organisation and the deci¬ 
sion affects their self interest; 

• No organisation totally con¬ 
trols the environment within 
which it operates and good 
judgment dictates that a deci¬ 
sion will not be made unless the 
relevant environmental factors 
are considered favourable. 

• Given the importance of en¬ 
vironmental factors, significant 
change decisions (such as a ma¬ 
jor investment programme) 
tend not to be made during 
periods of uncertainty. In terms 
of the stone-in-the-pond 
analogy, such decisions tend 
not to be made while the ripple 
activity from other decisions 
make the pond surface 
(economic conditions) rough 
and unpredictable. 

Under "artificial” restnictur-. 
lug conditions, the key 
characteristics — such as who 
nukes the decision, the extent 
of decision-makers’ control, 
and the timing of decisions — 
are markedly different.' 

The decbio(i-maket(a)are not 
the top management of the 
organisation^) most directly 
impacted by the decision. 

The significant change event 


is most likely ro be in the en¬ 
vironmental factors, rather 
than within those organisations 
subject to the environment. 

Because the decision-maker is 
not pan of the organisation 
most affected by the significant 
change event, ripple activity 
(economic uncertainty) does 
not necessarily defer making 
the decision. 

The decision-makers in the 
artificial conditions of restruc¬ 
turing are the top echelon in 


the public sector. They moke 
decisions about tax rates and 
categories, or about the price of 
electric power: they change 
postal rates: they establish and 
dis-establish export subsidies 
and import licences; they even 
determine the absolute right for 
a given organisation (or even an 
industry) to exist. 

Throughout the entire pro¬ 
cess, the income and position of 
the decision-makers are unlike¬ 
ly ro be adversely Hffected by 


THIS article — one of a serios by Wnllington 
systems consultant Benjamin Davis - offers no 
glib or simplistic solutions to sorious and com¬ 
plex problems. It doss consider wlml is meant 
by "restructuring" and Iho implications; it 


argues that rnatiucitinnu is dangerous and w|F 
result in worse, rather than batter, conditions If 
not performed properly; it looks at the reasons 
why we havo to restructure; and it suggest tha 
host way to H‘> nhuut n. 


poor-quality decisions. 

Thus rest ruci tiring is 
dangerous, because many more 
decisions — and more difficult 
decisions — are required than 
under the "natural” conditions 
of a normal process of change. 
Bad restructuring decisions are 


likely to have disastrous results 
because: 

• The scope (area of impact) ol* 
environmental type decisions is 
great. Such decisions are not 
stones in ihc pond that create 
ripples: they are boulders that 
produce waves. 


When you stand for excellence you don’t compromise 

® ln New Zealand, Mercedes-Benz Is represented by 

Cable-Price Corporation Limited 



Cash tight for management game teams 

TRAMS in rha fire I ~ ^ ° 


TEAMS in the first round of 
the national Business Manage¬ 
ment Game, ran by Interna¬ 
tional Computers (NZ) Ltd in 
association with National 
Business Review, now have an 
extremely good idea how it 
feels to run a company that is 
strapped for cash. 

“The entire first round had 
all teams working hard for cash 
until periods 5 and 6 ," game 
administrator Vaughan Chet- 
wynd, of ICL’s education and 
training division, says. 

Highest profit was recorded 
by a team from the Reserve 
Bank with a profit of 
(17,782,000. 

The results mean that 100 
teams have gone forward into 
Round 2 of the national game. 
However, this year ICL has 
organised a "Plate" competi¬ 
tion for teams which did not go 
through to the second round. 

The second round of the na¬ 
tional Businas Management 


Game starts tomorrow while 
entrieB for the “Plate” competi¬ 
tion will close on July 24. 

Fraflr In {million 
Transpak Industries Lid 9.040 

NZ Express Transport Lid 5.526 
An Auckland publisher 12.339 

Wormald Brothers (NZ) Lid 11.298 
David Reid Data Products Ltd 6.501 
JRP Syndicate 8.732 

Dunedin accountant 12.608 

MOWD Wellington 11.562 

Timber company in Auckland (a) 13.614 
Timber company in Auckland (b) 14.031 
MOWD Napier 9.440 

Rosebank Daviua Industries Ltd 4.601 
NZ Railways management servka8.556 
Dr P Chapman 6.399 

Ministry of Traniport (Wgn) 11.399 
NZ Railways (Fid scents) 11.678 

Alan Phillips (Wgn) 10.182 

Freighiwaya Computer Services 5.918 
Wellington accountant 5.264 

Otago Polytechnic 8.745 

Correspondence School 9.606 

W R Grace (NZ) Lid 12.883 

Advanced Meat Ltd, Gisborne 11.526 
Wilkinson Wilberfosi 9.863 

MOWDTurangL ■’ 9.160 

Ford Motor Company . 8.827 

NZ Farmers Fertiliser Co ' 9.566' 

Napier accountants 12.168 

Caltex Oil NZ Ltd (2). 15.211 

Invercargill accountants . ; 10.272 


Greta Valley Finance Co 8.953 

Marlborough Viticulturists 8.854 

Group Rentals NZ Lid 7.582 

Millers Ltd B.033 

Tasman Pulp & Paper (a) 8.450 

NZPOHQ 6.721 

Tasman Pulp & Paper (forestry) 8.364 

AMP Acceptances (NZ) Lid 11.412 

Shell Manufacturing NZ Lid 9.932 

Dept ofStaiistica 4.642 

BP(NZ) Ltd 7.409 

Christchurch accountants 1.383 

Unilever (NZ) Ltd Hastings 8.676 

Kennedy Newell & Stewart 11.80S 

JVT Baker Ltd 11.833 

lCI(NZ)Lid 6.675 

Beecham Research Labs 8.047 

Healiherles of NZ Ltd 5.061 

Merck, Sharp & Dohme NZ Lid 7.533 

Wlnsiones Ltd 10.479 

WalwkiNZ Refrigerating Ltd (1) 8.054 
WailakiNZ Refrigerating Ltd (2) 8.082 
Canterbury Savings Bank 10.255 

CIT Upper Hull 11.888 

BP Oil (NZ) Lid IO.494 

Inland Revenue Dept 8.402 

GLBowrou&CoLrd 9.058 

Salmoud Industries Lid 9.112 

AHI Plastic Film Co (2) 10.425 

NZ Finance Ltd Hamilton : 10.715 
MOWD Auckland; 10.892 

Wairarapa Hospital Board • 6.783 

Wellington accountants 6.663 

Radio NZ Auckland 4.409 

CIT Upper Huii (^curiam) . 5.201 


Unilever NZ Ltd 
MOWD power division 
Aahhurion accountants 
Auckland accountant s 
Reserve Bank 
Cowell's Pavlova Kitchen 
Puketahi Holdings 
St Cuthberts College 
Rohm and Haas (NZ) Ltd 
Ruapehu College 
Fletcher Industries CSP dlvn 
Govt Life Insurance 
Todd Motors Ltd 
IC] Tasman Ltd 
Todd Motors ltd 
Lime and Marbie Lid 
MOWD Turangl 
Govt Life Insurance 
P C Henderson (NZ) Ltd 
3M(NZ) Ltd 

An Upper Hun holding Co 
Morrison Cooper & Partners 
NZMC 

Far East Trading Co Ltd 
Romps Konsblidsted 
Dunedin accountants 
Winatone Wallboarda Ltd (2) 


• 1 hat very scope means that 
decisions gravely affect a large 
number of organisations and 
economic factors. The public 
secior decision-makers cannot 
possibly know the types of 
businesses well enough to 
assess with the necessary preci¬ 
sion how they will be alTecteL 

When a decision-maker's 
own income and position ate 
not directly and proportionally 
ullecicd by the correctness of 
decisions made, the quality or 
those decisions is most assured¬ 
ly reduced. 

So why restructure? 

The economy must bt 
restructured because the No 
Zealand environment has hid f 
too many artificial elements fa 
too long. Those artificial 
elements have kept our en¬ 
vironment quite stationer; 
while the world environment 
was changing. 

The creation of OPEC and 
the first sharp rise in oil prices 
(1973-74) only lit the fuse. The 
cases of high explosive that 
now dot our economic land¬ 
scape are the result of public 
sector decisions (possibly cor¬ 
rect at the time they were 
made). 

We now have to resmicmre 
because tile country no longer 
has the luxury of sufficient 
time for u normal process of 
change to take plucc. 

It should therefore be clear 
that New Zealand must force 
arbitrary change in a relatively 
short time period, and thereby 
forego the built-in natural 
safeguards of the normal pro¬ 
cess of change, 

I low do we compensate for 
the absence of those safeguards, 
and therefore increase the prob¬ 
ability 1 liar the correct deci¬ 
sions will be made, in the cor¬ 
rect sequence, mid with proper 
liming? 

Tile best answer is to emulate 
the method of control and 
techniques of management 
devised fur the spectacularly 
successful large and complex 
aerospace systems. Restructur¬ 
ing 1 lie New Zealand economy 
has striking similarities to a 
lurge rcscnrcli and development 
(R & D) programme. 

• In both cases, there Is a true . j 

systems environment, and pro- , 
grammes within a systems en- , 
vironment require special j 
handling, :■* 

• In both cases, the long-raj#.: J 
programme goal is Identified a | 
u set of desired ctaaracterfeocj- * 
The shorter projects within 


characteristics. ' 

These examples complete M*. 
comparison: • ' 

• For an aerospace program®* 

the performance characterutra * 
could be those required - 
soft landing on a distant P*®*r-.. 
At the start, neither- 

decision-makers nor foe .-PA*' 
grammd staff would have aclue^ 
as to what type of vehicle 0 ■ .< 
vehicles would have 10 J"’* 

deyelpped to meet (he 
mance characteristics. • - Ar 

• For a restructured^ 

Zealand economy, we about*,?; 

also have q , Set 

;c h a r a c t e r is tics: desirah^ 


figures for the balance of traM;. 
gross, domestic produdjj. 
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The potato is ace when the chips are down 


by Belinda Gillespie 

FORGET about alfalfa and 
ginseng tea. If you’re looking 
for the perfect health food, the 
potato has it all. 

Though spurned by dieters 
(generally fot) potatoes can 
make you thin. Brian Shorland, 
a New Zealand biochemist and 
nutritionist, is an advocate of 
the potato's potential for peel¬ 
ing off kilos and has suggested 
that we use them instead of 
some of the high-fat animal 
products in our diet. 

The potato slims by virtue of 
its high bulk in relation to its 
kilojoule content. A plateful of 
spuds looks (and in the 
stomach, feels) a lot more 
substantial than it is. 

The potato deceives the eye 
and the stomach because it is 
mostly water, held in place by 
the 2 per cent of fibre which 
makes up the cell walls. 

Relative to its bulk, the 
energy supplied by the starch 
and small amount of protein in 
the potato is small. A medium¬ 
sized pot 3 to of 100 grams pro¬ 
vides a mere 340 or so kilo¬ 
joules (80 calories). 

A sedentary male who needs 
about 11,000 kilojoules (2,700 
calories) daily would have to sit 
down to well over a kilo of 
potatoes three times a day, if he 
had no other food. 

If he wanted to lose weight, 
he could do so by reducing his 
intake of potatoes by about 
600g — around 2000 kilojoules 
worth — and still feel well- 
satisfied. 

Twenty-three Irishmen prov¬ 
ed the point by adding 10 large 
potatoes ( 2 kg) to their diet each 
day for three months. Even 
though they could eat wherever 
else they wanted, most of them 
lost weight. 

The large volume of potatoes 
filled their stomachs and reduc¬ 
ed their appetite for other, 
high-energy foods. 

Few would have the heroism 
to eat, let alone peel, such a 
quantity of potatoes for 
breakfast, dinner and tea. 
Potatoes are, however, the 
cheap food that can best sup¬ 
port life when there is no other 
food available. 

Though the protein content 
is only about 2 per cent, it ia of 
better value than many other 
plant proteins. Potatoes are a 
useful source of protein, 
especially when large quantities 
are eaten — 2 kg — according to 
the calculations of New Scientist 
writer Colin Tudge, gives us 
the 40g of protein which the 
United Nations says is all we 
need each day. 

As weii as small amounts of 
minerals, vitamin B group and 
potassium, potatoes (especially 
when new) provide vitamin C. 
"A daily kilo even of the oldest 
taties would meet daily re¬ 
quirements for vitamin C," 
said Tudge. 

The life-sustaining properties 
of potatoes are demonstrated by 


r 


their history. Peasants could 
feed their families using only 
half as much land, if they put it 
down in potatoes instead of 
cereal crops. Their high energy 
yield per hectare meant doom 
to the peasants in Ireland, 
where potatoes ousted cereal 
crops and caused one of 
history's worst famines when 
blight ruined three years’ 
harvests from 1845 to 1847. 

Their earlier introduction to 
Europe, however, in the 17th 
and 18th centuries was a boon. 
Potatoes were used as an alter¬ 
native crop when the cereal 
crop failed, and allowed 
populations to survive instead 
of being decimated by famine. 

Added to these virtues, con¬ 
temporary nutritionists have 
found that potatoes contain 
respectable amounts of dietary 
fibre. 

Defined as the bits of plant 
cell walls which pass through 
the human alimentary tract un¬ 
digested, fibre has been exalted 
from its former lowly status as 
roughage to become the cure- 
all of modern nutrition. 

Potatoes, even without their 
skins and in spite of their floury 
middles, are very fibrous. More 
so than stringy vegetables like 
celery — a stringy texture is no 
indicator of fibre in the 
technical sense. 

Potatoes arc about 2.5 per 
cent fibre according to the 
figures of "fibre-man” Denis 
Rurkitt, who toured New 
Zealand last year. While well 
below the 8.5 per cent fibre of 
wholemeal bread, potatoes, 
which most New Zealanders 
eat each day, make a small but 
consistent contribution of fibre 
to diets which are generally 
lacking in it. 

Potatoes are holding their 
own in New Zealand, after 
nearly a century of declining 
consumption. In 1886 we ate 
nround 450g a day. By the 
1950s we were down to around 
140g daily, and have remained 
more or less at this level. 

The change is typical of the 
developed countries. As in¬ 
comes rise, people spurn 
potatoes and cereals, the most 
valuable sources of starch and 
fibre, in favour of meat, dairy 
products and such luxuries. 

The percentage of energy 
derived from carbohydrate 
falls, while that from fat rises. 

Current nutritional wisdom 
is to cut down on high-protein, 
high-fat animal products and to 
increase starchy carbohydrates 
by eating more cereals, 
potaroes, fruit and vegetables. 

Medical scientists hope (but 
have not proved) that such 
changes may improve our 
chances against the “diseases of 
opulence’’ — coronary heart 
disease, bowel disorders, 
diabetes and overweight for ex¬ 
ample. 

Too bad about chips, the fat¬ 
laden form in which potatoes 
find favour with children and 
adults alike. 
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But there are chips and chips. 

"You can fry potatoes to 
make chips without squander¬ 
ing all their nutritional 
merits,” said Tudge. “If 
anything, the potato is too low 
in fat — and a modest dousing 
in poly-unsaturates need be no 
bad thing. But even modest 
quantities of fat add enormous¬ 
ly to the calories — and so 
upset the potato's near-perfect 
protein-energy ratio.” 

The size of the chip is 
crucial. Big ones with propor¬ 
tionately less surface area hold 
less fat. Roast spuds have twice 
the kilojoules of boiled ones. 
Average-sized chips have three 
times, and crisps or chippies a 
horrific six to seven times the 
kilojoules of the same weight of 
boiled potatoes. 

There's more to potatoes 
than chips, however, and the 
New Zealand Potato Board has 


employed Alison Holst to help 
us get rid of our narrow roasr- 
boiled-mashed-fried percep¬ 
tions of potatoes. 

Health-conscious New 
Zealanders who are ready to 
move the meat on their plates 
over in favour of a bigger help¬ 
ing of spud will benefit from 
another of the board’s moves. 

It has, for the first time, 
recommended minimum ac¬ 
ceptable standards for packaged 
potatoes — an act which will 
be welcomed by all who have 
endured green, rotten, 
sprouting or ping-pong-sized 
potatoes among those in their 
sacks. 

The drawback is that the 
standards are voluntary. But 
the board has peppered in¬ 
dustry, retail and consumer sec¬ 
tors with information in its ef¬ 
forts to make average potato- 
eaters aware of what they 
should accept or reject. 
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Grading and packing the humble spud. 
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Public relations firm moves into the boardroom and 


by Warren Berryman 

LIKE a hired gun in a white 
hat. Network Communications 
Lid rode in to help save 
Henderson and Pollard from 
the unwanted embrace of 
Feltex. With Feltex gunned 
down by Fisher and Paykel and 
Carter Holt at a spectacular 
high noon in the share market, 
Network rode off into the 
sunset putting the tenth notch 
into its gun. 

Network — now also 
representing New Zealand Oil 
and Gas as well — has been 
busy carving out a niche for 
itself in takeover battles. 
Clients which have featured in 
recent takeover battles include 
Waitaki Industries (now 
Waitaki NZR), AB Con¬ 
solidated, Ron Brierley and 
Bruce Judge, the Goodman 
Group, PPCS, Kempt home 
Prosser, MSI, John Burns Ltd, 


and South British Insurance 
(now merged with NZI). 

While some PR companies 
go firefighting in company 
trouble-spots or polish manag¬ 
ing directors' images with puff 
pieces and pictures for 
regurgitation in the news 
media, Network demands and 
takes a place in the boardroom 
to discuss corporate strategies. 

Network directors see their 
company filling a specialist 
strategic planning role in the 
corporate area - a role strad¬ 
dling that of PR consultant and 
management consultant. 

Willing to pay top salaries to 
attract employees with better 
qualifications than those held 
by its own directors, Network 
is building up a strong team of 
people able to talk with top ex¬ 
ecutives on equal terms. 

The company has become in¬ 
creasingly involved as a com¬ 
munications arm for the 


stockbroking community. In 
the Goodman Group-Watties 
merger, Network was working 
with Wellington stockbrokers 
R A Jarden and Co as part of 
the Goodman team. 

Network is now involved 
with another broking firm to 
pave the way for the NZ Oil 
and Gas public share float. 

The company has ollices in 
Auckland, Wellington, 
Christchurch and Los Angeles, 
but has a small client list — on¬ 
ly 30 or so. Its growth area, ac¬ 
cording to directors, John Hill 
and Grant Common, is in 
“providing in-depth work for 
existing clients." 

Network recently turned 
down two publicly listed com¬ 
panies as clients "because we 
didn’t see their activities to be 
in line with our view of New 
Zealand’s growth strategy.” 

“We don't want to get the 
image of a company willing to 


rush in for one-off jobs," Com¬ 
mon said. “We want clients 
that will stick with us for 
years.” 

But o five-year string of suc¬ 
cessful battles for utul against 
takeovers and mergers is bring¬ 
ing new business to the com¬ 
pany's doors. 

Network’s first takeover 
foray came through its client, 
Waitaki Industries. Its Well¬ 
ington and Christchurch of¬ 
fices played a key role as 
Waitaki grew by taking over 
other freezing works, then 
eventually merged to become 
Waitaki NZR. 

Then came work for Ron 
Brierley and AB Consolidated. 
Brierlcy’s right-hand man, 
Bruce Judge, has used the Net¬ 
work team, both while he was 
with Brierley and later as cor¬ 
porate planning expert for H 
W Smith Ltd. 

The Goodman Group- 


The one 
essential buy for 
people in leasing. 


The World Leasing Year¬ 
book — the only reference 
guide to leasing companies 
world-wide (complete with 
details of their specialist 
activities) is now available in 
New Zealand. 

The World Leasing Yearbook 
brings the multi-billion world of 
leasing right onto your desk. 
The brand-new 1981 edition of 
the World Leasing Yearbook is a world-wide guide to 
finding finance for capital plant and equipment on ac¬ 
ceptable terms. 

In its 288 pages, the World Leasing Yearbook provides 
editorial information on leasing in 31 countries, with 
classified business names and addresses from a fur¬ 
ther 22 countries. 

The World Leasing Yearbook’s country by country 
survey contains information on local leasing practice 


and statistics, law and taxation affecting leasing, ac¬ 
counting for leases, and structure of the local leasing 
industry. Alongside this information are lists of 
names and addresses of national associations and com¬ 
panies providing leasing services. 

As well, the World Leasing Yearbook carries a com¬ 
prehensive editorial section containing up-to-date ar¬ 
ticles on leasing’s role in funding capital equipment; 
on varieties of leasing (different approaches to leasing 
and varieties of services on offer); on the international 
scene (review of progress in cross-border leasing and 
development of lease clubs and their members); on 
leasing principles (documentation, insurance, law and 
accounting relating to leasing); and on developments 
in major leasing sectors (computers, containers, air¬ 
craft, ships, heavy equipment and plant). 

The World Leasing Yearbook is published in the 
United Kingdom by Hawkins Publishers Ltd. The 
Fourth Estate Group is sole New Zealand distributor. 
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Watties merger brought Net¬ 
work into close working con¬ 
tact with the shurebrokiug 
fraternity, which is now begin¬ 
ning to think of using public 
relations its their American 
counter pans do. 

Network's Auckland office is 
headed by John Hill, a former 
economic journalist who left 
broadcasting alter eight years 
because he wanted to intlucuce 
events rather than repott them. 

“I was covering things like 
Naiionul Development Con¬ 
ferences when I became unhap¬ 
py with the business of just 
reporting,” he s-.tid. 

“Sometimes i quite literally 
wanted to climb across the 
reporter's bench ami shake 
somebody and say That's in¬ 
sane, your thinking is cru/.y, 
you should he looking at it this 
way’: As a journo, pan of your 
role is to comment. But you 
feel you can't influence deci¬ 
sions as much as you’d like to.” 

Hill's reputation in takeover 
work began with the MSI 
defence -against a bid from 
Ccramco. 

The style established in the 
MSI defence, and largely 
copied in the John Kurus 
detenu.-, was an aninlgum of 
corporate planning and jour¬ 
nalistic techniques. 

MSI directors defended their 
position with a rejection docu¬ 
ment wrapped up ill a red mver 
screaming "NO" in eight-inch- 
high letters, lake a good news 
story, the document began with 
a conclusion understandable to 
anybody and wound up with 
the nitty-gritty detail lor the 
dedicated number-cruncher. 

Throughout the document, 
suh-heudings advised 
shareholders, “don't sell," “do 
nothing.” 

“The appeal has to he to 
everyone from in vestment 
manager of a major institution 
right through to the proverbial 
little old liuiy," Hill said. 

“The approach is exactly like 
a news story. The guts should 
come across very quickly.” 

“As u consultancy we’ie con¬ 
cerned with the cUcdi vet less of 
ciiiiiiiuiiiiciiiiun. We still find 
companies sending out finely 
printed I ho] sc up trying to tell 
the aha reholder why he 
shouldn’t sell. A shareholder is 
no different from anyone else. 
There is no reason why those 
boring pieces of material 
should be sent out. 

“The best advice to 
shareholders in a defence is to 
do nothing. Faced with a proxy 
form they arc likely to think, 
‘gosh, I'd better fill it in — it 
looks official’. 

"The other trick in these 
things is to get your informa¬ 
tion out quickly. While the 
company making the bid is 
compiling and printing its 
documents we have as much of 
our defence prewritten as possi¬ 
ble and stored on computer. 
But we have to wait till we see 
their final document in case 
there is some subtlety of argu¬ 
ment or little changes in the 
figures or something like that.” 

Hill said success in the MSI 
takeover defence brought in 
new business and the snowball 
kept growing. "Clients come to 
us when they feel vulnerable or 
when a bid has actually been 
made.” 

Companies might feel 
vulnerable because they 
haven’t been doing as much 
with shareholders* assets as 
they should have. Doesn't Hill 
have any qualms about defend¬ 
ing directors in such a situa¬ 
tion? 

Hill: "Directors sometimes 
feel they are doing good things. 
But they are not telling people 
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Grant Common . . . working 
"In-rlapth". 

about these good things. We 
can't tell a company what to do 
with its assets. But wc can ad¬ 
vise them how to get tb f 
message across. 

“Wc do find in the com¬ 
panies we've dealt with there 
arc some good yarns the direc¬ 
tors haven't bothered to com¬ 
municate. And that, to my 
nund, is just as bad as not do¬ 
ing good things with that 
assets.” 

Bui in the case nf a company 
whkh is asset-rich, with stodgy 
manage me m, a till a poor record 
fur paying dividends, a 
i.tkei'ver might he m the best 
inlet esis uf shatehulders. 

Hill: “It i.in be, it' the 
laVeovei suei.t eds or nut. The 
very aci i»t going through a 
takeover has an incredible ef¬ 
fect mi the lompaiiy. 

'T'veiy i mill'any we've dealt 
with lias had a whole new at¬ 
titude come to ilie board and 
staff. It's incredible the way it 
gets 1 1 iv si all' going. Wc had 
one client whose stall* went 
:ii muul with bumper stickers 
indicating they were not keen 
to lie taken over.” 

“Some clients considered the 
takeover era a high point in 
stall'morale. They got together 
as n team." 

Like Londoners reminiscing 
loudly about the Blitz? 

Hill: “Yes. It upsets me ilwi 
this should he so. They should 

he able to communicate and 

maimuiii thill motivation and 
tent ii wot k." 

Does IIill see u company as 
an entity in itself, with interests 
of its own, or as nothing more 
or less than nil embodiment or 
the pluralistic interests of its 
shareholders? 

Hill: "I see n company as an 
entity." 

So the interests of a company 
could be different — indeed , 
conflict with — the interests 0* 
its shareholders? 

Hill: "The entity includes 
shareholders interests together 
with staff and management m- 
terests. A company also has a 
social responsibility. It is ^ 
it docs. ... 

“That's the trouble wjm . 
New Zealand today'. Not . 
enough companies realise they 
operate in a much wider ^" . 
vironment than just direct.,, i 
responsibility to shareholders. : 

"I see a company as a livings r 
breathing thing, rather that w.i.. 
something on a piece of legal y 

P a P er '” . -.If *' 1 

But doean’t the analogy b«« 
down in the case of the mansgv 
ing director of a company 
feels no pain when 
shareholder doesn't get a , 
dend? •. 

Hill: “But the managing :; 
director will know 
shareholders are ujihappy* -v 
When it comes to recomm«K“; * 
dons tb shareholders, boards, y 
will spend hours agonising 
precisely what they say. l "e, , 
never come across o ne „ 
cynically says "screw you • ,: 
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tackles takeover battles on a team game strategy 


Take the company whose 
paternalistic directors say they 
will withhold dividends and 
build up a fund for future ex¬ 
pansion. Would Hill help the 
directors sell the shareholders 
on the idea that the directors 
knew shareholders’ interests 
better than shareholders knew 
themselves? 

Hill: “We continue to ex¬ 
press our own attitudes and 


strategies. If we’re not happy 
with the strategies adopted we 
won’t accept the brief.” 

"New Zealand is too small to 
put up a guise. We're not too 
fond of apple-polishing just for 
the sake of it. There has to be 
some substance. In each exer¬ 
cise we look for the core of the 
substance, and identify it 
strategically.” 


Would he advise clients who 
feel vulnerable to takeover to be 
more frank? 

Hill: “Yes. Inevitably our 
reputation gets locked up in 
these things.” 

How does he work in a 
takeover situation? 

Hill: “When a bid is an¬ 
nounced we are instantly ad¬ 
mitted to the board room and 


Homing 

Urban renewal funds unspent 


by Jane Hiles-Smith 

ABOUT Sift million of 
Government money for urban 
renewal was unused by local 
authorities last year. 

Housing Corporation town 
planner David Burt said local 
authorities did not come for¬ 
ward to use the money. 

Supporting the trend towards 
urban renewal over new con¬ 
struction, the Housing Cor¬ 
poration began the Community 
and Housing Improvement 


Programme (CHIP) two years 
ago. Neighbourhood Improve¬ 
ment Areas (NIA) were 
designated according to sup¬ 
port by residents and their local 
authority. 

The amount of “lead time'’ 
involved from the initial ap¬ 
proach to residents, to the final 
approval by the Government 
and implementation meant that 
results were slow. 

But this year the results are 
improving and the budget 
figure is rapidly approaching. 


When people 
talk franchising 
I.F. listens. 

If you have a product, business or service that you 
believe can be franchised, International Franchising would like to 
hear from you. 

We consider ourselves the world’s top franchising 
professionals and believe that our track record can 
back up (his claim. 

Wc have been involved with the development of many of 
Australia's and New Zealand's major franchise programmes. 
Some of our greatest franchising successes have come from 
companies or individuals who weren't even sure if they had 
something to franchise. 

Our initial meetings are on a no obligation, no cost basis. 
When you do come to sec us we think you'll be impressed 
by our client list. 

To organise an appointment call: 

Gavin Hodder, General Manager 


INTERNATIONAL FRANCHISING 
Quay Tower, Downtown, Auckland. 
Telephone (09) 792-269, P.O. Box 518. 


told what the situation is. 

“Then a team develops, 
made up of ourselves, the chief 
executive, maybe one or two 
useful board members, and 
sometimes an outside consul- 


“The team then works out 
the strategy. Our role is to use 
publicity in a strong innovative 
way.” 


There are 17 approved NIAs, 
ranging in size from 32 houses 
in Palmerston North to 171 in 
Mount Albert, Auckland. 

The latest to be approved is 
in Mount Victoria, Wellington, 
encompassing five streets and 
141 residential buildings. 

Two more NIAs are schedul¬ 
ed for announcement this 
month by Housing Minister 
Derek Quigley, in St Kilda, 
Dunedin, and in Westport. 

The programme is heavily 
reliant on participation by local 
authorities. If they do not take 
advantage of the loans 
available, then there is little 
more the Housing Corporation 
can achieve, and the money 
allowed for in the budget re¬ 
mains in the Government's cof¬ 
fers, as it did last year. 

CHIP provides loans by the I 
Government through the cor¬ 
poration for the “rehabilitation 
of existing housing stock." 

The rehabilitation of houses 
is an important part of urban 
renewal, because inflation and 
higher costs have slowed the 
building rate. In the past six 
years the construction of new 
houses has dropped from 
35,000 to 15,000 a year. In 
these same years additions and 
alterations to existing houses 
have been rapidly climbing. 

Since the programme began 
in 1979, CHIP spending has 
reached $8,846,518. 

In the financial year ending 
1980, $4,798,743 was spent na¬ 
tionally and in 1980-1981, 


$4,047,775 was spent. But 
these were well below the an¬ 
nual budget allowed by the 
Government of more than $7 
million a year. 

In this decade, there should 
be a significant rehabilitation of 
existing homes as the first 
houses of the 1940-1970 
building boom reach the age 
where they need attention. 


Network’s contacts with the 
media and with the Henderson 
and Pollard team produced 
spectacular results in the recent 
defeat ofFeltex's takeover bid. 

The Henderson and Pollard 
team consisted of joint manag¬ 
ing director Tony Coyle, the 
company secretary, John 
Kemp, Hill, stockbroker Geoff 
Clatworthy, and a Wellington 
consultant. 

The dawn raid on the 
shaiemarket by Fisher and 
Paykel had to be timed to the 
second. Without alerting 
Feltex, shareholders had to be 
told Fisher and Paykel would 
be standing in the market at the 
stroke of 10am to buy two 
million shares. 

The Dominion and the New 
Zealand Hera Id were the first to 
be told — in time to print next 
morning’s paper. As dawn rose 
on D Day, radio stations were 
let in on the secret. 

It took Fisher and Paykel 
only half an hour’s trading to 
pick up the first half million 
shares. By 11am Fisher and 
Paykel had its 40 per cent of 


Henderson and Pollard and 
Feltex was bcaien. 

Then next day saw more than 
240,000 Henderson and 
Pollard shares go to an un¬ 
disclosed buyer at the sky-high 
price of $6. 
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Planning 

business in Christchurch? 

We’re 

in business to 

The Avon Molor Lodge or the Avon Pork 
Hotel, preferred by in-the-knovv business 
IX'Ople for superior seivit e. boiler all-round 
business facilities. 


lust check this list; 

• Superior i mu mod. 11 it m - .i 

Uil.il oi ISO ivmtoiUihU*. ti illy 
sltvii c-iI’ r.joins with WM .tiui 

i otice-i nuking i.u ilmcs 

• Ri-,iM>n.ihk- Mies - w l- vv« -U onu' 
ioni|).in--ons 

• UimuMuIIv sttu.Ueti - bulli 
holds overlook iIh* Avon .mil 
■in* within t'.lsy Will king d 1 * 4.11 u o 
nt the city centre 

• Friendly. id .to'll .limcisplieri- - 


11 tv.ml trui to Ud .11 lioili** 
onilori.il'k- li.ir-, .mil 
n-vi.uir.mi-. -ii|n*rh c iiimih* 

Conn - shu|i]n* viui k nii'im 

■iv.til.ihli- .ill d.iv 
L n nipn* horiMt ■ * t on Ion- nv v 
.liid qx-i i.i I lunUiim-M. ilitii.s 

Di-|jl.iy ro< mi*, .mil .m« ill.uv 
smiles lor sdliHi; 

Ull-hoiii 1 neills — .1 must tor 
busy huMiu‘s» |u*u|]li' 


Reservations through Flag Inns, 
Freeline or Telex direct ^ 


hille- 
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Commercial Interiors 
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